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upon modern and contemporary problems—Professor Lingley does not try to 
‘“settle’’ them, but he does place them before the student for intelligent con- 
sideration and enlightening discussion. 


This text is one of constantly increasing use in college and university classes 
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as a volume for supplementary reading and for reference. If you have not 
considered “the Lingley”’ as a book for the high school library, we believe that 
it will repay investigation for that purpose. 
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The Richmond Meeting of the American 


Historical Association 
December 27-31, 1924. 


REPORTED BY RICHARD H. SHRYOCK, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The largest group of historians assembled at any 
given time, since the New York meeting of 1909, 
participated in the advance upon Richmond late last 
December. Over 500 delegates came from 37 states 
to attend the convention of the American Historical 
Association, so appropriately located at the great 
historic capital of the Southland. It is no idle phrase 
to say that they were there received with a welcome 
that did honor to the traditions of southern hospi 
tality. The headquarters of the Association were 
located at the Jefferson Hotel, which proved to be 
well suited to the purpose, possessing both ample 
parlor and lobby spaces conducive to informal gather- 
ings, and attractive rooms well fitted for the formal 
conferences, 

Notable among the delegates attending the Rich- 
mond meeting were the eleven representatives of 
sritish and Irish Universities, whose presence lent 
interest and international significance to the occasion. 
Several of these visiting scholars, Mary Hayden, of 
University College, Dublin; R. W. Seton-Watson and 
A. F. Pollard, of the University of London; J. H. 
Clapham, of Cambridge, and Charles K. Webster, of 
the University of Wales, made important contribu- 
tions to the program. 

The local committee at Richmond made excellent 
arrangements for the entertainment of all delegates 
at the local clubs and historical museums, and one of 
the most pleasant experiences of the occasion was 
the opportunity thus afforded some to visit for the 
first time the museums and memorials of the capital 
of the Confederacy. Certainly no northern delegate 
who beheld for the first time the Stars and Bars 
actually flying above the Battle Abbey or who was, 
perchance, startled even more when suddenly con- 
fronted with the vivid military paintings within the 
Abbey, could have failed to sense that thrill which 
comes when the past is made real. 

It was, therefore, entirely appropriate that through- 
out the program of the meetings the history of the 
South received an unusual degree of attention. One 
of the chief conferences of the first day, Saturday, 
December 27th, was entirely devoted to the leaders 
and problems of the Confederacy. The leaders con- 
sidered were President Jefferson Davis and General 


Joseph E. Johnston. Professor R. F. Nichols, of 


Columbia University, reviewed the unsuccessful 
efforts made by the federal government to prosecute 
Davis, first, for complicity in the assassination of Lin- 
coln, and later upon a charge of treason. The long 
feud which developed between Davis and General 
Johnston, “the storm center of the Confederate 
Army,” was described by Professor A. P. James, of 
Pittsburgh. Two of the internal problems of the 
Confederacy, the perplexing constitutional question 
of states’ rights, and the military question of morale, 
also received attention. I. L. Riley, of Washington 
and Lee University, contributed an interpretation of 
the nature of the Civil War, which is not yet entirely 
familiar to northern students. He emphasized the 
southern view that the real “cause” of the Con- 
federacy had been, not the preservation of slavery as 
a labor system, but its preservation as a system of 
race control essential to the safety of the white popu- 
lation. Since this safety has actually been maintained 
despite the failure of secession, the real southern 
cause was achieved; albeit in a manner different from 
that which southerners mistakenly believed to be the 
only means to their end. The Richmond papers pro- 
claimed these views to their readers under the cap- 
tion, ““No Lost Cause!” 

Conferences were also held on the 27th relating to 
Ancient History, English History, and research 
work in the colleges. It is difficult to select the most 
able of the papers presented at these meetings, and 
yet obviously impossible even to name them all. Per- 
haps the outstanding paper given in the first named 
group was that read by M. Rostovtzeff, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who described the Emperor 
Augustus “as reflected in the monuments of art of his 
period.” He demonstrated that Augustus was 
throughout his reign conscious of his own historic 
greatness, and desired earnestly to transmit this same 
impression to posterity. 

The majority of the papers read at the English 
History section were by British delegates. Perhaps 
that of most general interest, however, was given by 
Professor W. T. Laprade, of Trinity College, North 
Carolina, who in tracing the development of national 
self-consciousness in England through the last four 
centuries ascribed it largely to the growing necessity 
for defense against England’s historic enemies. 
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The conference concerning historical research in 
the colleges heard a number of able papers, all of 
which emphasized the opportunity possessed by his- 
torians in the colleges to make creditable investiga- 
tions in the local sources usually most available at 
such institutions. What Bassett and Boyd had done 
for North Carolina history, it was pointed out, might 
also be done for other states by the very teachers, 
who, at times, complain that their isolation from the 
large library collections prevents any research work. 

Of peculiar interest to the teachers of history was 
the joint luncheon conference of the Historical Asso- 
ciation and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, which was devoted entirely to the problem of 
“The Outlook for History in the Schools.” Principal 
Thomas J. McCormack, of the La Salle-Peru (IIL) 
High School, gave an interesting, if rather pessi- 
mistic talk, in which he warned the Association that 
unless it took action to clarify the place of history in 
the secondary school curriculum, the subject was in 
danger of being eliminated therefrom altogether. 
Professor A. E. McKinley, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, demonstrated from statistics, however, 
that there were as yet no apparent signs of such an 
elimination, although there had been a shift of em- 
phasis from some phases of history to others. Mr. 
McKinley urged, with Mr. McCormack, the need for 
co-operation between the Historical Association and 
educational administrators in continuing the study of 
the place of history in the curriculum. It is well 
worth noting in this connection that the Council of 
the Association, at a meeting held subsequently to 
this conference, made a generous appropriation to its 
Committee on History in the Schools, presumably to 
aid in the progress of such study—an action which 
would seem an earnest of the support which the 
Association intends to extend to the cause of history 
in the schools. 

The general session of the convention was held on 
the evening of the 27th, when Dr. C. M. Andrews, 
of Yale, Acting President of the Association, delivered 
his address entitled, “These Forty Years.’’ This was 
devoted to a résumé of the great progress made in 
American historiography during the last four dec- 
ades. Dr. Andrews was acting in the place of the 
late Woodrow Wilson, who had been elected at the 
1923 Convention as President of the Association for 
the following year. At a later meeting Professor 
Bassett, as Secretary of the Association, read a letter 
written by Mr. Wilson upon being notified of his 
election. This proved to be one of the last letters 
which the great teacher and statesman ever wrote. In 
it he expressed to the Association his fear that the 
state of his health would not permit the fulfillment 
of the duties involved in the office tendered him, but 
declared a hope that he might be able to serve. 

On Monday, the 29th, conferences were held upon 
Agricultural History, Colonial History, and The Far 
East. In the first two named, southern history again 
received major attention. EF. M. Coulter, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, described the dethronement of 
“King Cotton,” which occurred during the Civil War, 
when larger food crops were in demand. H. E. 


Bolton, of the University of California, opened an 
entirely new chapter in Georgia history when he gaye 
a vivid account of English-Spanish rivalry in east 
and west Georgia during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Virginia history was allotted a 
conference all its own, which proved to be one of the 
most suggestive on the program. P. S. Flippin, of 
Mercer University, gave an excellent description of 
the successful type of colonial governor. I. S. Har 
rell, of New York University, described the hitherto 
little recognized economic factors which brought 
about the Revolution in Virginia, a colony so closely 
attached to Britain by religious and social ties. 

The facts brought out by the Conference of Archi 
vists, on the 29th, should be called to the attention of 
all teachers and friends of history who desire that the 
sources for our state and national history be pre 
served. R. B. House, State Archivist of North Caro- 
lina, first reminded his hearers that no nation has been 
so careless as the United States in collecting and pre 
serving its national archives. Since 1873 there have 
been no less than forty fires in Washington which 
have destroyed portions of the records still distributed 
indiscriminantly throughout the government build- 
ings in the District. As a result not a single Depart 
ment has preserved its records complete. Yet for 
“these forty years’ Congress has been besought in 
vain to establish a National Archives building! 
While some states have been more careful than this, 
the records of many are still kept in an unsafe 
manner, there having been in the last year alone som: 
104 fires which have destroyed state records. G. S. 
Goddard, the Connecticut State Librarian, was able 
to point out, however, the beginning of better things. 
In the last two years a new sense of responsibility for 
the preservation of records has expressed itself in 
legislation in no less than 35 of the states. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the papers pre 
sented to the Medieval History session were those by 
the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, of Oxford University, upon 
medieval conceptions of the supremacy of law, and 
Professor C. H. Haskins’ account of the spread of 
ideas in this period. The latter showed that this 
process involved intellectual contacts between often 
widely separated centers of a similar character, as 
monasteries, universities, and towns, and suggested a 
further study of medieval roads as the means of 
maintaining such connections. At informal meetings 
of medieval scholars, held subsequently to the formal 
conference, plans were discussed for the establishment 
of a journal of medieval history. 

The annual business meeting was held following a 
pleasant luncheon tendered the Association by the 
University of Richmond. A number of interesting 
announcements were made. Membership in the 
Association now totals 2,790, which represents a 
slight gain. While the Association’s finances were 
reported in a satisfactory condition so far as imme 
diate routine needs are concerned, the great lack of 
funds needed to promote research and _ publication 
was deplored, and plans were discussed for raising an 
endowment fund of $200,000 for these purposes. 
Applause greeted the announcement that Mr. Ochs, 
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publisher of the New York Times, has made a gift 
of $500,000 for the preparation of a national dic- 
tionary of biography, which will consist of some 20 
volumes, to be prepared by competent scholars. The 
Justin Winsor prize was awarded to Miss Elizabeth 
B. White, of Ursinus College, for her study of 
“Franco-American Relations,’ and the George L. 
Beer prize was awarded to Mr. A. L. P. Dennis, of 
Clark University, for his study of “The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russia.” Warm tributes were paid 
to the memory of two distinguished members of the 
Association who died during the year, Woodrow 
Wilson and Gaillard Hunt. 

The fitting climax to the many sessions of the con- 
vention was the final meeting on ‘Tuesday, the 30th, 
devoted to “new light’ on the origins of the World 
War. Since the opening to historical study of the 
secret diplomatic archives of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, considerable divergence of opinion has de- 
veloped concerning the degree of German responsi- 
bility for the war. As both English and American 
historians were to discuss this vital question, the 
conference attracted unusual interest. Professor 
S. B. Fay, of Smith College, presented a painstaking 
analysis of the diplomatic activities, the plots and 
counterplots, which immediately preceded the declara- 
tions of war in several of the countries concerned. He 
first called attention to the fact, not yet generally 
realized, that the Austrian Government was correct 
in declaring that the “threads of the plot” to assassi- 
nate the Archduke Ferdinand did, indeed, “lead to 
Belgrade,’ where they were controlled, not by the 
Serbian Government, but by an active and powerful 
“Black Hand” clique in the Serbian Army. This 
fact, however, did not justify the extreme character 
of the Austrian ultimatum, which can be partially 
ascribed to the general promise of support given the 
Vienna government by Emperor William of Germany. 
When the crisis arrived, late in July, 1914, the Ger- 
man government seems to have regretted so general a 
promise, and did what it could to hold Austria back 
and prevent. the declarations of war. As Professor 
Fay put it, Germany sincerely, but unsuccessfully, 
tried to “stop payment on the blank cheque given 
Austria upon which to write the ultimatum to Serbia.” 

To this able paper, which placed Germany in a 
relatively more favorable light than has been custom- 
ary in this country, Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, of the 
University of London, made what the reporter for the 
Boston Transcript considered “a dramatic, substantial. 
and wholly courteous rejoinder.”” Mr. Seton-Watson 
attempted to show that the German effort to prevent 
war in July was merely a sham repentance, “subtly 
and carefully feigned for the purpose of deceiving 
the Entente.”” This view contrasted so sharply with 
that of Dr. Fay that its presentation suggested a 
debate between the two scholars, in which the Eng- 
lishman attempted to minimize the significance of the 
American’s findings. 

As a matter of fact, it seemed to some of those 
present that whereas Mr. Fay’s conclusions were 
based upon a systematic survey of the evidence ob- 
tainable, Mr. Seton-Watson’s 


were the result of a 


selection apparently made to prove his point. His 
appeal seemed more to the audience than to the 
evidence. Professor William E. Lingelbach, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in a brief formal dis- 
cussion that preceded the Englishman’s paper, had 
called attention to the problem of evaluating the 
sources used in the study of the war origins, and had 
especially warned against the uncritical acceptance 
of memoirs written usually to defend the author's 
record after the lapse of years. Yet Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s case was based largely upon such memoirs, 
while, at the same time, it seemed to ignore some of 
the evidence now obtainable. Mr. Lingelbach also 
emphasized the necessity of going back further into 
the diplomatic activities of the several years pre- 
ceding 1914 if anything like an adequate under- 
standing of the dramatic “July days’ was to be 
attained. The tracing of the happenings of merely 
the last few weeks or months preceding the declara- 
tions of war could not possibly explain the signifi- 
cance of those declarations. 

There is no doubting the suggestive character of 
this final conference, or the popular appeal which it 
made. Few of the Association’s past meetings have 
closed with such a climax. 
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Recent Expressions on World Peace 
I. Shall We Commit Suicide?’ 


BY THE RT. HON. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


The story of the human race is War. Except for 
brief and precarious interludes, there has never been 
peace in the world; and before history began, mur- 
derous strife was universal and unending. But up to 
the present time the means of destruction at the dis- 
posal of man have not kept pace with his ferocity. 
Reciprocal extermination was impossible in the Stone 
Age. One cannot do much with a clumsy club. Be- 
sides, men were so scarce and hid so well that they 
were hard to find. They fled so fast that they were 
hard to catch. Human legs could only cover a cer- 
tain distance each day. With the best will in the 
world to destroy his species, each man was restricted 
to a very limited area of activity. It was impossible 
to make any effective progress on these lines. Mean- 
while one had to live and hunt and sleep. So on the 
balance the life-forces kept a steady lead over the 
forces of death, and gradually tribes, villages, and 
Governments were evolved. 

Tue New DeveLopMentT 

The effort at destruction then entered upon a new 
phase. War became a collective enterprise. Roads 
were made which facilitated the movement of large 
numbers of men. Armies were organized. Many 
improvements in the apparatus of slaughter were 
devised. In particular the use of metal, and above 
all, steel, for piercing and cutting human flesh, opened 
out a promising field. Bows and arrows, slings. 
chariots, horses, and elephants lent a valuable assist 
ance. But here again another set of checks began to 
operate. The Governments were not sufficiently se 
cure. The Armies were liable to violent internal dis- 
agreements. It was extremely difficult to feed large 
numbers of men once they were concentrated, and 
consequently the efficiency of the efforts at destruc 
tion became fitful and was tremendously hampered by 
defective organization. Thus again there was a bal 
ance on the credit side of life. The world rolled for- 
ward, and human society entered upon a vaster and 
more complex age. 

Mopern War As A Destroyer 

It was not until the dawn of the twentieth century 
of the Christian era that War really began to enter 
into its kingdom as the potential destroyer of the 
human race. The organization of mankind into great 
States and Empires and the rise of nations to full 
collective consciousness enabled enterprises of slaugh- 
ter to be planned and executed upon a scale with a 
perseverance never before imagined. All the noblest 
virtues of individuals were gathered together to 
strengthen the destructive capacity of the mass. 

"Reprinted from Nash’s Pall Mall Magazine of Septem 
ber 24, 1924. 


Good finances, the resources of worldwide credit and 
trade, the accumulation of large capital reserves, 
made it possible to divert for considerable periods thie 
energies of whole peoples to the task of Devastation. 
Democratic institutions gave expression to the will 
power of millions. Education not only brought the 
course of the conflict within the comprehension of 
everyone, but rendered each person serviceable in a 
high degree for the purpose in hand. The Press 
afforded a means of unification and of mutual en 
couragement; Religion, having discreetly avoided 
conflict on the fundamental issues, offered its en 
couragements and consolations, through all its forms, 
impartially to all the combatants. Lastly, Science 
unfolded her treasures and her secrets to the desper 
ate demands of men and placed in their hands 
agencies and apparatus almost decisive in their char 
acter. 

In consequence many novel features presented 
themselves. Instead of merely starving fortified 
towns, whole nations were methodically subjected, or 
sought to be subjected, to the process of reduction by 
famine. The entire population in one capacity or 
another took part in the War; all were equally the 
object of attack. The Air opened paths along which 
death and terror could be carried far behind the lines 
of the actual armies, to women, children, the aged. 
the sick, who in earlier struggles would perforce have 
been left untouched. Marvelous organization of rail- 
roads, steamships, and motor vehicles placed and 
maintained tens of millions of men continuously in 
action. Healing and surgery in their exquisite 
developments returned them again and again to the 
shambles. Nothing was wasted that could contribute 
to the process of waste. The last dying kick was 
brought into military utility. 

Wuat War in 1919 Wovutp Have Meant 

But all that happened in the four vears of the 
Great War was only a prelude to what was preparing 
for the fifth year. The campaign of the year 1919 
would have witnessed an immense accession to the 
power of destruction. Had the Germans retained the 
morale to make good their retreat to the Rhine, thev 
would have been assaulted in the summer of 1919 
with forces and by methods incomparably more 
prodigious than any yet employed. Thousands of 
aeroplanes would have shattered their cities. Scores 
of thousands of cannon would have blasted their 
front. Arrangements were being made to carry si 
multaneously a quarter of a million men, together 
with all their requirements, continuously forward 
across country in mechanical vehicles moving ten or 
fifteen miles each day. Poison gases of incredible 
malignity, against which only a secret mask (which 
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the Germans could not obtain in time) was proof, 
would have stifled all resistance and paralyzed all life 
on the hostile front subjected to attack. No doubt 
the Germans, too, had their plans. But the hour of 
wrath had passed. ‘The signal of relief was given, 
and the horrors of 1919 remain buried in the archives 
of the great antagonists. 

The War stopped as suddenly and as universally 
as it had begun. ‘The world lifted its head, surveyed 
the scene of ruin, and victors and vanquished alike 
drew breath. In a hundred laboratories, in a thou- 
sand arsenals, factories, and bureaus, men pulled 
themselves up with a jerk, turned from the task in 
which they had been absorbed. ‘Their projects were 
put aside unfinished, unexecuted; but their knowledge 
was preserved; their data, calculations, and dis- 
coveries were hastily bundled together and docketed 
“for future reference” by the War Offices in every 
country. ‘The campaign of 1919 was never fought; 
but its ideas go marching along. In every Army they 
are being explored, elaborated, refined under the sur- 
face of peace, and should war come again to the 
world it is not with the weapons and agencies pre- 
pared for 1919 that it will be fought, but with de- 
velopments and extensions of these which will be 
incomparably more formidable and fatal. 

Tue Periop or ExHaustion 

It is in these circumstances that we have entered 
upon that period of Exhaustion which has been 
described as Peace. It gives us at any rate an oppor- 
tunity to consider the general situation, Certain 
sombre facts emerge solid, inexorable, like the shapes 
of mountains from drifting mist. It is established 
that henceforward whole populations will take part 
in war, all doing their utmost, all subjected to the 
fury of the enemy. It is established that nations who 
believe their life is at stake will not be restrained 
from using any means to secure their existence. It is 
probable—nay, certain—that among the means which 
will next time be at their disposal will be agencies and 
processes of destruction wholesale, unlimited, and 
perhaps, once launched, uncontrollable. 

Mankind has never been in this position before. 
Without having improved appreciably in virtue or 
enjoying wiser guidance, it has got into its hands for 
the first time the tools by which it can unfailingly 
accomplish its own extermination. That is the point 
in human destinies to which all the glories and toils 
of men have at last led them. They would do well 
to pause and ponder upon their new responsibilities. 
Death stands at attention, obedient, expectant, ready 
to serve, ready to shear away the peoples en masse; 
ready, if called on, to pulverize, without hope of re- 
pair, what is left of civilization. He awaits only the 
word of command. He awaits it from a frail, be- 
wildered being, long his victim, now—for one occasion 
only—his Master. 

Tue New Crisis 

Let it not be thought for a moment that the danger 
of another explosion in Europe is passed. For the 
time being the stupor and the collapse which followed 
the World War ensured a sullen passivity, and the 
horror of war, its carnage and its tyrannies, have 


sunk into the soul, have dominated the mind of every 
class and in every race. But the causes of war have 
been in no way removed; indeed they are in some 
respects aggravated by the so-called Peace Treaty 
and the reactions following thereupon. Two mighty 
branches of the European family will never rest con- 
tent with their existing situation. Russia, stripped 
of her Baltic Provinces, will, as the years pass by, 
brood incessantly upon the wars of Peter the Great. 
From one end of Germany to the other an intense 
hatred of France unites the whole population. This 
passion is fanned continuously by the action of the 
French Government. The enormous contingents of 
German youth growing to military manhood year by 
year are inspired by the fiercest sentiments, and the 
soul of Germany smoulders with dreams of a War of 
Liberation or Revenge. ‘These ideas are restrained 
at the present moment only by physical impotence. 
France is armed to the teeth. Germany has been to a 
great extent disarmed and her military system broken 
up. The French hope to preserve this situation by 
their technical military apparatus, by their black 
troops, and by a system of alliances with the smaller 
States of Europe; and for the present at any rate 
overwhelming force is on their side. But physical 
force alone, unsustained by world opinion, affords no 
durable foundation for security. Germany is a far 
stronger entity than France, and cannot be kept in 
permanent subjugation. 


New Meruops or War 

“Wars,” said a distinguished American to me last 
summer, “are fought with Steel; weapons may change, 
but Steel remains the core of all modern warfare. 
l'rance has got the Steel of Europe, and Germany has 
lost it. Here, at any rate, is an element of perma- 
nency.” “Are you sure,’ I asked, “that wars of the 
future will be fought with Steel?” A few weeks 
later I talked with a German. “What about Alumi- 
num?’ he replied. “Some think,” he said, “that the 
next war will be fought with Electricity.” And on 
this a vista opens out of electrical rays which could 
paralyze the engines of a motor car, could claw down 
aeroplanes from the sky, and conceivably be made 
destructive of human life or human vision. Then 
there are Explosives. Have we reached the end? 
Has Science turned its last page on them? May 
there not be methods of using explosive energy incom- 
parably more intense than anything heretofore dis- 
covered? Might not a bomb no bigger than an orange 
be found to possess a secret power to destroy a whole 
block of buildings—nay, to concentrate the force of 
a thousand tons of cordite and blast a township at a 
stroke? Could not explosives even of the existing 
type be guided automatically in flying machines by 
wireless or other rays, without a human pilot, in 
ceaseless procession upon a hostile city, arsenal, camp, 
or dockyard? 

As for Poison Gas and Chemical Warfare in all its 
forms, only the first chapter has been written of a 
terrible book.? Certainly every one of these new ave 
nues to destruction is being studied on both sides of 

2 For a different view of chemical warfare, the reader is 


referred to Haldane’s article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1925,—Eprror. 
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the Rhine, with all the science and patience of which 
man is capable. And why should it be supposed that 
these resources will be limited to Inorganic Chemis 
try? A study of Disease—of Pestilences methodi- 
cally prepared and deliberately launched upon man 
and beast—is certainly being pursued in the labora- 
tories. of more than one great country. Blight to 
destroy crops, Anthrax to slay horses and cattle, 
Plague to poison not armies only, but whole districts 
—such are the lines along which military science is 
remorselessly advancing. 
New Perics to Liperty 
It is evident that whereas an equally contested war 
under such conditions might work the ruin of the 
world and cause an immeasurable diminution of the 
human race, the possession by one side of some over- 
whelming scientific advantage would lead to the com 
plete enslavement of the unwary party. Not only 
are the powers now in the hand of man capable of 
destroying the life of nations, but for the first time 
they afford to one group of civilized men the oppor 
tunity of reducing their opponents to absolute help- 
lessness. 
In barbarous times superior martial virtues—physi 
‘al strength, courage, skill, discipline—were re 
quired to secure such a supremacy; and in the hard 
evolution of mankind the best and fittest stocks came 
to the fore. But no such saving guarantee exists to 
day. There is no reason why a base, degenerate, 
immoral race should not make an enemy far above 
them in quality the prostrate subject of their caprice 
or tyranny, simply because they happened to be 
possessed at a given moment of some new death-deal 
ing or terror-working process and were ruthless in its 
employment. ‘The liberties of men are no longer to 
be guarded by their natural qualities, but by their 
dodges; and superior virtue and valor may fall an 
easy prey to the latest diabolical trick. 

ScieNCE ON THE Sipe or War 
In the sombre paths of destructive science there 
was one new turning-point which seemed to promise 
a corrective to these mortal tendencies. It might have 
been hoped that the electro-magnetic waves would in 
certain scales be found capable of detonating explo 
sives of all kinds from a great distance. Were such 
a process discovered in time to become common prop- 
erty, War would in important respects return again 
to the crude but healthy limits of the barbarous ages. 








E. BORAH, 
THE 


BY SENATOR WILLIAM CHAIRMAN 


I have been asked to discuss before you this even- 
ing the “Outlawry of War.” If instead of using the 
term “Outlawry of War,’ I should say “The substi- 
tution of law and judicial tribunals for politics and 
force in international affairs,” it would mean the same 
thing and perhaps appeal to you as more practical 
and less ideal. 





OF 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


The sword, the spear, the bludgeon, and above all 
the fighting man, would regain at a bound their old 
sovereignty. But it is depressing to learn that the 
categories into which these rays are divided are now 
so fully explored that there is not much expectation 
of this. All the hideousness of the Explosive era will 
continue; and to it will surely be added the gruesome 
complications of Poison and of Pestilence 
tifically applied. 
THe Perit or THE Future 

Such, then, is the peril with which mankind men 
aces itself. Means of destruction incalculable in their 
effects, wholesale and frightful in their character, and 
unrelated to any form of human merit: the march of 
Science unfolding ever more appalling possibilities ; 
and the fires of hatred burning deep in the hearts of 
some of the greatest peoples of the world, fanned by 
continual provocation and unceasing fear and fed by 
the deepest sense of national wrong or national dan 
ger! On the other hand, there is the blessed respite 
of Exhaustion, offering to the nations a final chance 
to control their destinies and avert what may well be 
a general doom. Surely if a sense of self-preserva 
tion still exists among men, if the will to live resides 
not merely in individuals or nations but in humanity 
as a whole, the prevention of the supreme catastrophe 
ought to be the paramount object of all endeavor. 

Tue Paru ro Saretry 

Against the gathering but still distant tempest the 
league of Nations, deserted by the United States, 
scorned by Soviet Russia, flouted by Italy, distrusted 
equally by France and Germany, raises feebly but 
faithfully its standards of sanity and hope. Its 
structure, airy and unsubstantial, framed of shining 
but too often visionary idealism, is in its present form 


scien- 


incapable of guarding the world from its dangers and 
of protecting mankind from itself. Yet it is through 
the League of Nations alone that the path to safety 
and salvation can be found. To sustain and aid the 
League of Nations is the duty of all. ‘To reinforce it 
and bring it into vital and practical relation with 
actual world-politics by agreements and 
understanding between the great Powers, between the 
leading races, should be the first aim of all who wish 


sincere 


to spare their children torments and disasters com 
pared to which those we have suffered will be but a 
pale preliminary. 


II. Outlawry of War’ 


THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS OI! 


The scheme to outlaw war involves three leading 
propositions: First, the creation of a body of inter 
national law—the amplification and codification of 
international law. It involves the going as far as it 
is humanly possible at this time in reducing inter 
national relations to established rules of conduct—to 
bring international affairs under the reign of law. 


‘An address delivered in Philadelphia, December 17, 1924. 
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Secondly, the establishment of an independent ju- 
dicial tribunal, with jurisdiction and power to decide 
and determine all controversies involving a construc- 
tion of international law or treaties. ‘The advocates 
of the plan do not insist upon the rejection of the 
present tribunal; they do urge, however, that it be 
divorced from all connection with international politi- 
cal institutions; that it shall function under a body 
of laws and be governed in its power and jurisdiction 
by law; that its jurisdiction shall attach by reason 
of the nature of the controversy and by authority of 
law and not by reason of the consent of the foreign 
otlices of the different governments. Thirdly, the 
said body of international law shall declare war a 
crime and no longer recognize, in any way or at any 
time, war as a legitimate institution for the settlement 
of international disputes. In other words, if war 
comes, it must be without the shield or sanction of 
law, but in violation of it, as piracy, or slavery, or 
peonage, or murder. ‘These are the general princi- 
ples, the details and the feasibility of which I shall 
discuss in a few moments. 

Lord Cecil, lately honored for his services in the 
cause of peace, has been quoted as saying: ‘““We 
have not reached the state in international relations 
at which it is desirable to attempt the codification of 
international law,’ which is in effect to say we cannot 
now governed by international law. 
Why it is not desirable we are not informed. Not 
desirable to be governed by law and the courts rather 
than secret diplomacy, intrigue, overreaching, im- 
perialism, politics, and force? It would seem at least 
to be desirable. We have waited three thousand 
If the time has not come for Europe to 
acknowledge the reign of law and to be governed by 
it in international affairs, then it is positively certain 
that the time has not come for the people of this 
country to be governed by European politics. 

We will hesitate to enter a game the rules of which 
are not known, but exist, if they exist at all, in the 
caprice and the ambitions of a few men. Americans 
believe in a government of law and not of men, and 
that is infinitely more important in international 
affairs, where peace and war are involved, than in 
domestic We believe that in international 
affairs, as in domestic affairs, order and peace can 
exist only and alone under law, construed and applied 
through an independent and impartial judicial tri- 
bunal. It may be that political bodies, responsible in 
no sense to and uncontrolled by the people, with juris- 
diction as human discretion and as irre- 
sponsible as human intrigue, may be safe for other 
people, but not for those who have built their institu- 
tions and founded their civilization upon a govern- 
ment of law. 


consent to be 


years. 


affairs. 


broad as 


This does not mean that we are not deeply inter- 
ested in Europe, both from a humanitarian and ma- 
terial standpoint. It we shall not 
co-operate when co-operation is possible. But many 
of us believe that co-operation in the cause of peace 
and the coming together between Europe and the 
Western Continent in their respective efforts to work 
out plans of peace must be through a body of inter- 


does not mean 


national law construed by an uncontrolled judicial 
body—a judicial body free alike from American and 
European politics. 

It does not seem possible to me to conform the 
politics of these different continents to a common 
political scheme for peace; but it would seem that 
there are certain fundamental principles of right and 
justice and peace which could be embodied in inter- 
national law supported by the public opinion of the 
world, and this body of international law would 
gather up and avail itself of the respective efforts for 
peace. ‘There is only one possible connection which 
can be established, and that connection is law. I 
venture to believe that the American people will 
never consent to become a part of any scheme or plan 
for peace which, at any time or under any circum- 
stances, recognizes war as a legitimate and rightful 
method of settling disputes or which plan or scheme 
is controlled through or by international politics, If 
war is ever to be resorted to, the American people 
will reserve the absolute freedom, unhampered and 
uncontracted, to determine when and where and under 
what circumstances such action shall be taken, 

In discussing peace plans, I do not wish to be 
understood as necessarily criticizing or condemning 
plans which deal with European conditions alone. If 
the League of Nations, or the protocol, or any other 
plan, considered as European enterprises, can be 
made to serve the cause of justice and peace in Eu- 
rope, in common with all lovers of peace, I would 
rejoice. If the League fits her conditions and helps 
in the solution of her awful problems, no one could 
be other than profoundly pleased. 

It was said long ago, “Europe has a set of primary 
interests which to us have none or a very remote rela- 
tion.” I have no doubt that that is still true, even 
more emphatically true than at the time it was 
uttered. We can have no more justification, there- 
fore, for denouncing European peace institutions or 
seeking to embarrass their development than we could 
have in denouncing the forms of government of her 
respective countries. We have been too often dis- 
posed of late to set ourselves up as a judge of other 
people’s institutions. To speak plainly, it is not only 
presumptuous, but it is always fruitful of unhappy 
results. It is not for us to say what form of govern- 
ment other people shall have, nor what plans and 
schemes for peace Europe may have. It is only when 
we are asked to join or become a part of them that 
we are not only justified, but commanded by every 
sense of patriotic duty to examine with candor and 
courage these proposals. 

The protocol put forth at Geneva indicates un- 
mistakably that Europe now proposes to adjust her 
affairs and to pursue her peace plans according to 
European conditions and in harmony with European 
standards—a conclusion which may be in the interest 
of good understanding and peace. An attempt to 
have Europe conform to our standards, based upon 
our conditions, or to have America accept European 
standards, based upon European conditions, can only 
result in disappointment and failure. 
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Professor Murray, the distinguished English advo- 
cate of the League and the protocol, speaking of the 
protocol, candidly and wisely declared: ‘No one 
asks, or expects, America to sign the protocol....If 
she will keep the peace in her own regions of the globe 
and not prevent the European nations from keeping 
the peace in theirs, she will be doing a great deal.” 

Professor Shotwell, a most able advocate of peace 
and also a supporter of the League, has declared that 
he has not the slightest intention of advocating the 
adoption of the protocol by America. Undoubtedly, 
not only these statements, but the protocol itself dis- 
close that Europe now recognizes that the peace plans 
which may serve her cause would be inadmissible in 
America. 

Tradition, customs, institutions, habits, race, and 
all the countless kindred things which that word 
instantly conjures up cannot be dispelled overnight 
through the necromancy of words. They have to be 
reckoned with. You cannot get rid of the Atlantic 
Ocean by covenants and you cannot standardize life 
in Bulgaria and Pennsylvania by protocols. There is 
nothing so fatal to the success of any cause or any 
effort as to refuse to recognize facts as facts and 
shape your course accordingly. Professor Shotwell, 
Professor Murray, and eminent statesmen like Benes, 
who framed the protocol, recognize facts, and the 
protocol is the announcement, therefore, of a new 
policy. Europe proposes to work out the problem of 
peace under the unbending facts which distinguish 
the Eastern from the Western Continent. We shall 
certainly not denounce their plans because they are 
not fitted to American conditions or American princi- 
ples. 

Let us digress a little farther before going into the 
discussion of the details. There is no hope for peace 
so long as the great and powerful nations will that 


there shall be no peace. If every time an incident, 
great or small, arises, the powerful nations resort to 
violence and force, there can be no peace. Nica- 
ragua, Vera Cruz, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Amritsar, 
the Ruhr, Corfu, Egypt—all save two of the inci- 
dents occurring since the fearful lesson of the World 
War and all a resort to violence and force upon the 
part of the great and powerful nations against the 
unarmed and helpless. In all of these instances the 
aggressor nation was strong enough and powerful 
enough to have invoked conciliation, adjustment, and 
arbitration, and thus have set examples and estab 
lished precedents of more value to the cause of peace 
than any peace plan. We confine our love of peace 
to paper; our war spirit finds its expression in deeds. 
We profess tolerance and practice intolerance. We 
profess friendship and practice vengeance. Under 
such policies and practices, leagues and courts not 
only prove ineffective, but hope sickens and the 
morale of the whole human family is broken and 
demoralized. 

I would rather have just now one ounce of practice 
than tons of profession in this cause of peace. Why 
talk of peace when there is excluded from all plans 
and all courts two hundred million white people and 
two of the most potentially powerful people of Eu- 
rope? Let us establish the natural and orderly rela- 
tionship which should obtain among a family of na 
tions, restore trade relations, recognize existing 
governments, practice the tolerance we preach and 
use the friendship we profess, and this will consti- 
tute the first great movement for peace. To taik of 
leagues and courts while pursuing a deliberate policy 
of violence, of exclusion, of banishment, of ven 
geance, is to trifle with the greatest problem now 
before us for consideration. 


III. Why America Should Not Join 
the League of Nations’ 


BY EDWARD C. STOKES, FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 


To be invited to answer Professor Fisher who 
appeared before your club on the League of Nations 
is both a task and a compliment. 

Professor Fisher’s plea for the League before your 
body was as good an argument on that subject as I 
have ever heard made, in the short time allotted him. 
His presentation, however, appeared to be what the 
lawyers would call a plea in avoidance and did not 
touch upon the fundamental issues involved. The 
protagonists of the League very skillfully confuse 
the real issue in their arguments. They emphasize 
the League of Nations to which as an outside organi- 
zation perhaps no American seriously objects, but 


*An address in answer to Professor Fisher, of Yale 
University, before the Kiwanis Club of Trenton, April 30, 
1924, 


they fail to draw definite attention to the paramount 
question, “Shall America join the League of Na- 
tions?” to which union millions of Americans logically 
and patriotically object. 

There is a fundamental distinction between some 
man marrying some woman whom you do not fancy 
and you marrying that woman yourself. The pro- 
tagonists of the League forget this important differen- 
tiation. Professor Fisher deftly criticises the oppo- 
nents of the League by asserting that they claimed 
they did not object to a League of Nations but did 
object to the League of Nations when he said they 
knew the only issue before us was the League of 
Nations and not a League of Nations. Professor 
Fisher’s indictment is disingenuous. This distinction 
on the part of the opponents of a League is well 
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grounded. You gentlemen don't object to wearing a 
hat, but you might seriously object to wearing the 
particular style of hat your haberdasher carried: The 
opponents of the League showed their good faith in 
the Senate when they tried to amend the League with 
fifteen reservations so as to make it acceptable to 
the United States, but the supporters of the League 
would not consent to the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “‘t.”’ 

The League of Nations is not a new idea. The 
Pharaoh of the oppression, Rameses, and the Hittites 
had a somewhat similar arrangement but it failed to 
keep peace. The Achaean League was practically a 
world league in its day. Its members agreed to 
avoid warfare, and if it came, to carry it on in a 


humane way and not starve or cut off the water 
supply of besieged cities. That League failed, and 
under it Greece suffered the most barbarous and 


devastating of wars. 
The Holy Alliance, 
ceived in the most lofty and idealistic spirit. 


a league of Nations, was con- 
The 
phraseology of its foreword is strikingly similar to 
that of the League of Nations. Alexander of Russia, 
its founder, was a man quite as idealistic as President 
Wilson—a man of sincere religious picty—and he 
conceived the Holy Alliance for preservation of peace 
and uplift of the nations of the world, and yet the 
Holy Alliance under Metternich became an instru- 
ment of oppression and injustice and would have 
enslaved the world had it not been for the statesman- 
like protest of Canning of England, and it was the 
attempt of the Holy Alliance to establish an over- 
lordship over the western hemisphere, that brought 
forth from the United States that historic protest 
known as the Doctrine. 

The parallel between the Holy Alliance and the 
present League of Nations in origin and purpose and 
aim is a most striking one when one reviews the de- 
tails, and the unfortunate failure of the Holy Alli- 
ance is a prophecy of what the world may expect 
under the Teague of Nations if history counts for 
anything. , 


Monroe 


The purpose of the League of Nations is primarily 
to promote world peace. In the last 3400 years there 
have been only 234 years of peace. The prayers and 
tears of mothers, the efforts of statesmen and the 
religion of Christ have failed to prevent the waste 
and horror of war. What the prayers and tears of 
mothers, the plans of statesmen and the religion of 
Christ has failed to accomplish, supporters of the 
League think can be done by a political organization 
interests antagonistic, 
suspicious of one another and pregnant with all dis- 
cord and hatreds and racial prejudice of centuries. 

Anv alliance, however worthy its aim, is funda- 
mentally weak unless there is a harmony of interest. 
A league of Buddhism, Mohammedanism 
and Christianity would split apart by its own repel- 
lant forces 


consisting of members with 


Atheism, 


\ business enterprise without harmony 
and with antagonistic elements is doomed to failure. 
This principle is axiomatic. 

The best League of Nations ever framed was the 


League of States known as the United States, but our 
league because of one conflicting interest did not pre- 
vent the bloodiest Civil War in history. The funda- 
mental weakness of the League of Nations because of 
lack of harmony is proven by the events since the 
close of the war. 

The League of Nations has not been able to pre 
vent war. The war between Poland and Russia, 
Turkey and Greece, Italy’s defiance of the League, 
are evidence of its impotence. The League has not 
been able to enforce the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Scarcely one of the provisions as far as 
France is concerned has been carried out. It has not 
been able to compel Germany to pay the reparations 
according to the provisions of the Treaty. By the 
Treaty of Sevres the Turks were driven out of Eu- 
rope and told by Clemenceau they were unfit to rule 
on European soil and yet the League has been unable 
to keep the Turks out of Europe. The Turks are 
back, governmentally and officially, in Constantinople 
and are ruling over Christian subjects. To my mind 
one of the most infamous and humiliating examples 
of the helplessness of civilized nations is in permit- 
ting the barbarian Turk to rule over and murder 
Christian men and women. I don’t know any severer 
indictment of the helplessness of the League of 
Nations. 

All these failures grow out of the principle that no 
organization can be effective that embodies conflicting 
interests. The Turk is back in Europe after con- 
quering Greece because England and France, mem- 
bers of the League, doublecrossed each other. France 
has not received its reparations and Germany has not 
paid its debts because the members of the League 
were jealous of one another. It is a story of discord 
and double-dealing. Such an organization. idealistic 
though it may be, is bound to fail. 

The failures of the League, therefore, are due to 
the inherent fundamental weakness of the impossible 
union of discordant political elements that cannot 
work together harmoniously. 

The entrance of America into the League would 
not have remedied this fundamental weakness of the 
structure. It would have simply involved America in 
the jealousies and entanglements of Furopean poli- 
tics and robbed us of the influence we now have by 
virtue of our independent position as arbiter. If we 
had been in the League, we would have to take sides, 
sometimes with France, sometimes with England, 
sometimes with Italy, sometimes with Germany, some- 
times with Japan against China, or vice versa, and 
in each case we would have gained the enmity of 
those members of the League whom we opposed. 
Our influence soon would have been destroyed and 
we would have ceased to be a leader for peace and 
become a participant in quarrels. 

Go into your neighbor’s household and decide in 
favor of the wife against the husband or husband 
against the wife, and see what happens. 

Moreover, we would have continuously been in 
trouble with our own people. We have under our 
lag as adopted citizens, English, French, Germans, 
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Italians, Hungarians, all nationalities, and the mo 
ment our nation as a member of the League decided 
against the mother country of any of these, Euro 
pean politics would become our politics and domestic 
political problems would be secondary. 

The course of America’s greatness in attending to 
our own affairs and minding our own business, in 
augurated by Wasiiington and approved by every 
President to and including Grover Cleveland, would 
become muddied wit! European greed and policies. 

This attitude does not in any sense justify the 
charge of aloofness or isolation. 
the League are continuously charging America with 
lack of neighborly interest in world affairs. It is the 
charge of provincial minds obsessed with the idea 
there is only one method of doing things, and either 
ignorantly or maliciously falsifying America’s work. 

Just a word of refutation of this charge of aloof 
ness and isolation. In the last few vears, beginning 
about the time of the War, we have financially aided 
Europe by loans, governmentally and commercially, 
by purchasing her securities, by cashing of her cur 


The supporters of 


rency or by re-purchase of our securities from her. 
to the extent of twenty-one billions of dollars, practi 
‘ally more than we have spent in a public way in the 
same time in developing our own land. A bank that 
loaned money thus freely to a community 
hardly be open to a charge of aloofness. 
There hasn't been an international charity that 
needed aid to which America has not more liberally 
subscribed than any other nation on earth. We sent 
millions to the starving of Russia. We were first to 
send aid to the suffering Japanese after the earth 
quake. We are today sending money to the starving 
children of Germany, although their parents shot our 
boys, and yet the proponents of the League have the 
gall to stand up and charge aloofness and isolation. 
Recently a friend of mine went over the battle 
grounds in Europe where fought the American troops 
He started at Rheims and followed the line of the 
retreating British and French Army pursued by the 
triumphant Germans. The panic of the French and 
British troops was such that they were but a motley 


would 


crowd too tired to carry their muskets, dragging 
them along while the inhabitants of the country fled 
before the German advance. The French and Eng 
lish retreated on and on until they came to Chateau- 
Thierry where an American detachment had unex 
pectedly come up. The French frantically velled to 
them to retreat and the American Major replied, 
“Hell, we never retreat.” That American detach- 
ment held the Germans at bay until the retreating 
army crossed the river. When the American rein 
forcements came up the Germans were finally driven 
back to Belleau-Wood, where, in less than two hours, 
8,000 brave boys gave up their lives to save France, 
England. The Germans could not 


Belgium and 
stand our attack, and they began their retreat that 


ended the war. 

Those 8,000 American dead are 
silent protest to the slanderous tongues of the pro 
leaguers who charge that America holds aloof from 


a splendid though 


the world’s needs. Ask the grave-stones in the fields 
where the poppies grow or the mothers of those boys 
if America holds aloof where duty calls. I resent 
with all my American patriotism. this 
sentimental whine of the pro-leaguers. 
saved civilization on the soil of Europe by pouring 
out her blood and treasure and she did it without 


being 


false and 
America 


a member of any league of nations, as she 
always has done and always will do when civilization 
needs her without being a member of a league or any 
other entangling alliance. 

A recent article explains President Wilson's trend 
of mind by saying that he felt that because of our 
greatness and power, we should be the servant of thy 
world. I agree to that splendid ethical attitudk 
\merica is always ready to be the servant of th: 
world, but she wants to be the voluntary servant o! 
the world of her own free will and accord and not 
the slave servant of the world under an overlordship 
of a League of Nations, 

America’s aloofness or isolation is only an aloof 
ness and isolation from European and Oriental poli 
tics and hatreds and not from charity, financial 
assistance and Christian co-operation in any field 
where opportunity offers. 

lor four years and a half the League of Nations 
las absolutely failed to settle the reparation question 
America offered her services, sent General Dawes ove 
there, and in three months’ time, under his direction 
a solution was offered, accepted by the allies and 
Germany as well, promptly, quickly, unanimously 

Thus where the League failed, independent America 
succeeded in solving the greatest problem since tli 
war. Was this holding aloof? 

[ ask your attention to another illustration of rank 
injustice under the League and the triumph of justic 
under the conciliation policy of independent America 
The Treaty of Versailles robbed China of Shantung 
The League of Nations be 
came a party to that territorial theft and guaranteed 
Japan’s retention of the stolen goods. America called 
a conference at Washington. The youngest nation 
of the earth summoned the oldest to meet on our soil. 
and under our flag. 


and gave it to Japan. 


In less than three months, under 
the leadership of or Secretary of State and of our 
President, the great wrong of Versailles and_ tli 
League had been righted and Shantunge had been 
restored to China. 

America never could have accomplished that had 
she been a member of the League. She would hav 
been bound by the League’s terms that insured Shan 
tung to Japan. She did more than that, she dispelled 
the war clouds that hung over the Pacific, she con 
cluded to the satisfaction of all a ten vears’ truce in 
the East and she turned the minds of men from 
thoughts of war and the preparation of instruments of 
war to thoughts of peace, and adopted a policy of 
naval disarmament. By common consent this was thx 


greatest practical step towards world peace ever 


taken in two thousand years, and America did it not 
as a member of the League, but as an indenendent 
leader of the world. 
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The question of world peace is a question of ways 


and means, not a blind obsession to any league of 
President Coolidge struck the keynote the 
other day in his address to the Associated Press. “‘l 


do not claim,” le 


nations, 


said, ‘‘to be able to announce any 
formula that will guarantee the peace of the world. 
There are certain definite things, however, that | 
believe can be done; among these are frequent inter- 
national conferences suited to particular needs.” 
The conference at Washington to which I 
have referred was an international conference suited 
to a particular need and it accomplished its purpose, 
because it was free from the jealousies of a league or 
alliance. America is always willing to go into a con 
ference of conciliation, but she should not be made the 
guarantor to make 


pe ace 


good the loss from other nation’s 
You and your neighbor may be willing to 
sit down and try and improvise a plan to prevent 
fire, but not willing to underwrite all fire 
hazards good or bad. America is willing to sit down 
with other nations in trying to prevent war and 
wrong, but she is not willing, as the League would 
make her do, to guarantee the protection of the stolen 
goods of all the nations of Europe. 


quarrels, 


you ire 


President Wilson had a dream of a League of 
Nations with the spirit of a new and regenerated 
Europe. I bow my head and I drop a flower upon 
his grave. But President Wilson’s dream never went 
into the League of Nations; some of it never got in- 
side of the conference door. The new Europe never 


was born, and the League of Nations embodies old 


Europe with all of its hatreds and jealousies of 


centuries. President Wilson's dream demanded open 


covenants openly arrived at, absolute freedom of 


navigation on the seas, the reduction of armaments, 
the principle of self-determination by the people of 
territories involved. Not one of these principles was 
Most of them were 
refused even consideration by the European diplo- 
who sat 


ever incorporated in the League. 


mats iround the peace table with America. 


Behind closed doors, in secret session, the principles 
of the 


armistice as laid down by America, some of 


which I have cited, were either not considered or 
were discarded; even the abolition of slavery being 
rejected, and when the treaty and the covenant of 


the League came out of 
bodied not th 
rising out of the ashes of the old, not a new spirit, 
not a 


secret deliberation, it em- 


dream of Wilson, not a new Europe 
new order, but the old Europe with its antago 
nisms and jealousies, land-grabbing and secret di- 
plomaey that had obtained for centuries and we were 
asked to join that League and to underwrite the old 
Europe which we sent our boys across the water to 
eliminate for the world’s good. 

The League of Nations was formed over the graves 
of Wilson's fundamental 
We were asked to 
underwrite this over the graves of our boys who had 


of practically every one 


ideas, with militarism rampant. 


fought for a new and better regime. To have done so 


would have been to repudiate the sacrifices of our 


heroic dead and to have said the cause for which they 


have fought was a vanished dream. The American 


public refused to walk into this reactionary proposal. 

With the details of the League covenant you are 
probably more or less familiar. It was entirely 
obnoxious to the American principles and ideals we 
had been taught to reverence. First, it was not repre- 
sentative. America, with its hundred millions of 
people, had one vote; Liberia had one vote, Gaute- 
maula, with its three millions of people, had one vote, 
and autocratic Persia had one vote, and under the 
provisions of the League, the one vote of autocratic 
Persia could have prevented Democratic America, with 
all the other nations of the League combined, from 
changing any provision of the covenant that America 
and the rest of the world might think needed revision. 
Indeed, the one vote of Persia recently did prevent 
the modification of Article X. If the League had 
heen an American document, representation would 
have been given according to population and intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

The British Empire had six votes in the League to 
our one. 

The council of the League, the real heart of the 
League, consisted of nine members, and Lloyd George 
and Wilson signed a statement that there was nothing 
to prevent England from adding to the council her 
own colonies as members and thus packing the council 
until she had a preponderance of voting power. A 
business man, who, furnishing all the capital for an 
enterprise as we were, if he went into a corporation 
so packed against him, would be fit for the asylum. 

Why should we bind our prosperity with the for 
tunes of bankrupt Europe in deference to the senti- 
mental mush of dilettante minds. Supposing a man in 
some city had, by the exercise of industry, honesty, 
economy, sobriety, and ability, built up a tremendous 
business, and supposing all of his competitors, by 
extravagance, recklessness, and dishonesty had failed, 
and they should come to him and propose that they 
form a large corporation and that he should take the 
minority stock therein! If he could restrain himself 
from using a shot gun, he would probably ask his 
competitors if they were crazy or if they thought he 
was. That is what we are asked to do by the League 
of Nations. 

I have faith in America. 
destiny. 


I believe in her manifest 
I think God intended us to be the leader in 
the world’s civilization, and we can only lead by lead 
ing, and in any alliance in which we enter for the up 
lift of the world I want America to hold 51 per cent. 
of the stock. I don’t want 
minority. 

The League of Nations, had we entered it, would 
have made us subject to a suzerainty. The League 
would have been the overload of our national sover 
eignty. Under Article X the League guarantees from 
outside aggression, the territorial integrity and politi 
cal independence of the members of the League. 
That phraseology constitutes a eentract. If we 
entered the League, we would be bound by it. We 
could not escape the obligation except by welching. 
We make our treaty when we enter the League and 


her to be an outvoted 


not when some problem arises under it. Our right of 
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choice would be taken from us; we could not say “I 
will” to the right; and “I won’t” to the wrong. The 
only question that arises under Article X, in any 
emergency, is the question of ways and means. If 
China had wanted to take back Shantung and we 
thought she was right, under Article X, if we were a 
member, we would have had no voice or discretion in 
the matter at all. We would have been bound to 
stand by Japan against China. The League would 
have determined the method of enforcement even to 
declaring war. Under our Constitution Congress de- 
clares war. If we had become a member of the 
League, under Article X, the League would have de- 
clared war instead of Congress. 

If we had had a League of Nations in 1776, France 
could not have come to the aid of the thirteen colo- 
nies. She would have been bound not to oppose 
England. 

Professor Fisher the other day said that Ireland 
had become self-governing, notwithstanding Article 
X. He did not tell the whole story. Ireland never 
could have become self-governing under Article X if 
England had said no. England let Ireland out, not 
Article X. Article X would have kept Ireland under 
the Parliament of Great Britain. 

Under the League, the Monroe Doctrine became 
subject to League consideration. America says 
“hands off” to any such suggestion. Under Article 
XI and Article XV the council of the League in case 
of complaint like the Japanese immigration question 
or tariff discrimination question, questions of coast 
wise trade, has a right to decide whether these are 
national or international questions and if their de- 
cision was unanimous outside of the two nations 
involved in the dispute, any one of the nations refus- 
ing to obey is declared to be in a state of war against 
the League. 

This would have brought all our domestic questions 
that might have any international relations within the 
scope of the overlordship of the League. The danger 
of this to American self-determination and sover- 
eignty is apparent. 

The answer of the pro-leaguers is that the lan- 
guage of the League did not mean that such questions 
were involved. If that were true, if the language of 
the covenant was subject to doubt, why were not the 
supporters of the League willing to accept clarifica- 
tion of the language and remove all doubt? Yet, 
when the Senators proposed fifteen reservations to 
make these doubtful points clear, the supporters of 
the League objected. That objection was the raising 
of the red flag of danger. It is doubtful if a _busi- 
ness man of the world would have signed a contract 
with such dangerous obligations, with such far- 
reaching possibilities, with such ambiguous terms. 

Eighty-seven thousand words constituted this docu- 
ment. There are only about 4,000 words in the 
American Constitution; only 319 words in the Ten 
Commandments, only 70 words in the Lord’s Prayer, 
yet it was seriously proposed that we bind ourselves 
to this agreement within a brief period of time, per- 
haps not exceeding six months or a year, because it 


was said that Europe’s heart would break if we did 
not. When our forefathers framed the League of 
this Union there were only thirteen colonies, con 
tiguous in territory and homogeneous in character and 
with common interest, yet they deliberated for seven 
years and evolved the only civil charter under which 
free government has survived. Fortunate indeed it 
was that this great charter, our Constitution, the 
greatest instrument Gladstone says that ever came 
from the brains of man, was not destroyed by the 
overlordship of the covenant of the League, but stil] 
stands unimpaired, supreme, the palladium of liberty, 
personal and civil, and the hope of the world’s 
democracy. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 


By Gertrrupe Brameetrre Ricrarps, Pu.D 


In the Preussesche Jahrbucher for October, Emile 
Daniels writes at length on “Asquith, Grey and the Causs 
of the World War,” criticizing the ex-premier’s statements 
as to England’s connection with Russia and Rumania. 

“What is Civilization?” is discussed in the January 
Forum by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, who says “The two things 
that the West will do well to study in India is inclusive 
ness of mind, heart and soul; Respect for all races and all 
truths and realization of that inward Repose which achieves 
more than any movement.” 


Admirers of Ramsay Macdonald will do well to read 
Hugh F. Spender’s “Mr. Macdonald at the Foreign Office” 
in the December Fortnightly. 

“The real cause of the reversal which took France by 
surprise at the general election on May 11th, was, according 
to Ernest Dinnet, in his discussion of “France under the 
Herriot Ministry” (Yale Review for January), due to 
the fact that “The National Bloc led....by unbelievers like 
M. Briand or M. de Mongie, impelled by patriotic motives, 
followed England and Germany in_ re-establishing an 
Embassy to the Vatican, and the consequence was that 
encroachments on religious freedom were no longer tolerated 
on the part of petty officials; but in the political field 
these officials were left at liberty to do as they pleased 
the raising of the taxes by 20 per cent. six weeks before 
the election” was another cause, as was “the threatening 
hundreds of thousands of officials of all degrees with the 
suppression of their jobs.” 

\n interesting supplement to this is Sisley Huddleston’s 
ersonalities and Politics in France” (January Atlantic) 
In discussing the Premier, he says: “M. Herriot is not and 
never will be the rigid, austere, haughty statesman. He 
is incapable of animosities...He is always acting uncon 
ventionally, out of the bigness of his heart....He shocked 
state officials by smoking the plebian pipe over his papers... 
But his homeliness was honest; he comes from the people... 
Whether M. Herriot declines or develops, he is certainly 
to be thanked as the man who, above all others, gave 
the impetus to the movement for better relations with 
England, with Germany, with Russia, and, indeed, with 
America....He has not been able to prevent the religious 
strife...he has not yet been able to place the nation’s 
finances on a sound basis....But when criticism has done its 
worst, M. Herriot has in truth given a new turn to events.” 

Judson C. Welliver discusses at some length in the 
January Review of Reviews the “Permanent Court of 
International Justice,” its relation to the League, its 
analogy to our Supreme Court, its personnel, etc. 

Other notable articles of interest to historians in the 
same issue are: Harriet Chalmers Adams’ “The Truth 
about Spain and De Rivera”; Raymond G. Fuller’s “Child 
Labor”; “Europe’s Best Year,” by Frank H. Simonds, and 
Joseph Conrad Fehr’s “Cimerian Claims and German 
Reparation.” 
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European Political Boundaries 


BY S. C. GILFILLAN, 


THe Map. 

The boundaries between fully independent nations 
of Europe, from 1500 A. D. to the present, are the 
subject of this study, which is based on the map on 
page 69. We shall try to learn definitely why some 
boundaries have been ephemeral, while others are 
comparable in permanence to the eternal hills on 
which they are often drawn. ‘Thus perceiving from 
the world’s actual experience what principles make 
abiding limits, we can learn to judge in advance the 
fate of the Versailles boundaries and of any others, 
making a fair guess as to how long each may last and, 
prophecy aside, we shall study the question of better 
and worse in national boundaries and extension. 

Those boundaries which have lasted longest are 
shown on our map by very black lines, while the other 
boundaries are lighter in proportion to their duration; 
broken lines are employed for the most ephemeral, 
while boundaries existing today are marked by little 
tags (see the key). ‘The duration of a line has been 
reckoned only since 1500, or since some later date at 
which contiguous nations became fully independent; 
discontinuous like those of the Alsatian 
Rhine border, have been added to give the total dura- 
tion. ‘The lines and their thickness are fairly accu- 
rate;’ but in the earlier centuriés there is consider- 
able uncertainty, because of frequent changes, scanty 
cartography and the oblivion of the centuries, espe- 
cially in Eastern Europe. In cases where the feudal 
geographic conditions lasted after 1500 the boun- 
daries have not been carried back to that date: the 
small size of the feudal states, the interlaced, worse 
than zigzag, boundaries, isolated provinces, uncertain 
or double sovereignties, constant changes and lack of 
any true national power or spirit, would discourage 
any attempt in our map to represent feudal bound- 
aries as national ones. ‘This condition lasted in the 
Germanic and affiliated countries until 1866; hence 
the lines separating these are not shown until that 
date. But where foreign sovereignties held lands of 
the Holy Roman Empire, as in Holstein, Hanover, 
Swedish Pomerania and French Baden, the foreign 
enclave is shown with a dot-and-dash line. Similarly 
in Italy, divisions between purely Italian states have 
not been heeded, but only the borders of foreign 
which none the less show fairly well 
too the chief Italian divisions. Similarly in the Low 
Countries and elsewhere, our map counts only bound- 
aries of the completely modern, national sort. And 
we have omitted all lines which lasted less than two 
years. 

No attempt has 
eignty of 


periods, 


sovereignties, 


made to show the _ sover- 
None have been independent in 
the period of the map, save Great Britain and in the 


‘Reprinted from the Political Science Quarterly, for 
September, 1924, Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, by permission of 
the Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, 
with revision by the author. 


been 
islands. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE? 


Napoleonic period Sardinia and Sicily; the rest have 
almost always been attached to the land nation 
nearest them. No island save Britain and Oesel has 
been scarred by a national partition line. 

The mesh of boundary lines on our map shows 
striking differences in its various parts. The blankest 
region is that of Central Europe, where feudalism 
flourished most and lasted longest, so that there have 
been true national boundaries only for the last half- 
century. Blank also are all the western extremities 
of Europe, where feudal conditions were ended be- 
fore 1500 when our map begins, and where marine 
and mountain boundaries have protected the nations 
from annexations. In the east of Europe a moder- 
ately close mesh appears, for there the physical 
barriers are relatively few, save in the Balkans. 
From Italy to the Strait of Dover extends a belt of 
close mesh, black on our map, red in history, a weep- 
ing zone of wars and annexations, where differing 
culture languages confront each other—the Kingdom 
of Lothaire, long feudalized in little fragments, over 
which the neighbor nations have been warring. 

In Italy one would expect less sub-division, for 
she never developed feudalism strongly, and has a 
peripheral position in Europe, a corner that could be 
quiet. But she bore the curse of Lothaire’s house, 
and a modern curse too, commercial rivalry. States 
built around a city, as were the Greek, the North 
Italian and the Australian, tend to be jealous of 
neighbor city-states, because they compete com- 
mercially; each could grow at the cost of the other. 
But civilized agricultural states are less rivals and 
more willing to federate, because none can get much 
from another, except military strength by union. 

The influences which have made and unmade 
boundaries, the factors which govern their perma- 
nency, we shall consider in the following order, which 
seems to be that of their importance: physical fea- 
tures (seas, mountains, swamps, rivers, lakes, forests 
and climate); language; culture (religion, political 
traditions and general civilization); political acci- 
dents and imperial tendencies; national sentiment; 
and race. The order of importance commonly be- 
lieved to prevail is about the reverse of this. 


PuysicaL Barriers, 

Seas are quite the most important of all the physi- 
cal influences for permanency of frontier. If the 
modern borders of nations be measured (taking 1914 
as a more typical year than the present), drawing a 
rough line from point to point in zigzags of about 75 
miles, we find that the marine borders of European 
countries, not reckoning small islands and bays, were 
2’, times as long as the land frontiers. 

To the great maritime nations, however, the seas 
over which they held naval command have been 
rather a road than a barrier. Venice long held the 
Dalmatian coastland, and at first some promontories 
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of Greece; Denmark has possessed many portions of 
the Baltic coasts, from Reval to Norway; later we 
find Sweden in Pomerania and even ascending the 
Oder; while England still holds a part of France, the 
Channel Islands. But a landlubber nation like 
Montenegro or Lithuania is capable of touching the 
sea and yet not even creating or taking a seaport. 

To most nations the sea is a barrier, and it is 
largely Europe's wealth of peninsulas and large 
islands, of about the right size for a nation in the 
stages of civilization characteristic of the fourteenth- 
nineteenth centuries, that has made Europe develop 
strong national states, only too sharply differentiated 
from each other, and each making its peculiar contri- 
butions to civilization. 

After seas, mountains divide most. It will be seen 
from the map how durable are the lines that follow 
the Pyrenees, Alps, Kjélens in Scandinavia, Car- 
pathians, Transylvanian and Dinaric Alps, and other 
lower ranges that have been less effective barriers. 

Yet in primitive times mountains did not always 
separate, and the effects are with us yet, in that the 
same races, and the same languages, are often found 
on both sides of a mountain chain. In the days of 
barbarism and primitive civilization there was even 
a tendency for both sides of a chain to be held by the 
same tribe, a simple, hardy and warlike people, who 
liked the hard living of the mountains, or at least 
were used to it. We find late traces of this condition 
in Andorra, Montenegro, San Marino and Switzer- 
land. Now a mountain tribe usually has insufficient 
power to resist a great and more civilized horde of 
migrating plainsmen, superior in arms, numbers and 
organization. Nor would the mountaineers have a 
motive for resistance, if it were evident that the 
plainsmen only wished to pass through the mountains 
and make a surprise descent into the far richer plain 
beyond, not to settle down in the mountaineers’ poor 
and few goat-pastures. Hence it comes that India 
has been invaded again and again via the Khaibar 
pass, which in modern times would be easily and 
surely defended. And the Pyrenees range, the best 
and stablest land boundary of modern Europe, was 
not often a political border in the Dark Ages, nor 
were its lower, seaward ends until the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is gunpowder, telegraphy 
and modern organization which have given mountains 
their present great defensive value, although the 
heavy-armed horseman of the Middle Ages, indeed, 
was inefficient in mountains. 

Swamps rank next after mountains in impassa- 
bility, but only locally, for there is but one case, the 
very stable eastern border of Holland, where they 
form a long enough line to contain a modern nation. 
The importance of marshes as barriers is decreasing, 
as they are drained and traversed by roads and rail- 


roads. 


Rivers are very often used for borders, especially 
amid the East-European plains, where they are broad, 
long and navigable. They are convenient for delimi- 
tation and administration, but save the largest, they 
have been of scant defensive value in any but con- 


temporary warfare. ‘The only ones that have been 
very lasting boundaries are the upper Rhine and the 
lower reaches of the Dniester, Po, Save and Danube. 
But the latter two are bordered by swamps, which 
along the Danube below Yugoslavia expand to a ten- 
mile belt of marsh and water, a formidable obstacle. 
Even here, however, the Rumanian popular tongue 
spreads over both banks; and no other river has had 
any apparent influence on the spread of languages or 
races. Geographers are prone, indeed, to speak of 
river basins as historic units, and there does seem to 
be a slight tendency toward this, e. g., in Silesia, which 
is distinctly the Oder basin, whose bounding water 
sheds are comparatively barren uplands. 

Forests ranked among the greatest of land barriers. 
in the days before iron axes and the need for fuel 
and fields had cut them down. But today European 
forests and their value as barriers are almost gone. 
save in mountainous regions, where the woods persist 
and add largely to the defensive power of the relief. 
as in the Ardennes, Vosges, Carpathians, ete.., 
army found to its cost in the Argonne. 

Climate probably contributes overwhelmingly to 
the differences between nations, but its direct effects 
on boundaries are hard to trace, since its zones fade 
in a continuous transition, except where a mountain 
ridge affects the winds, like the Alps, Dinaric Alps 
and Kjélens, and here the mountains themselves .pro- 
vide an alternative explanation for the boundary. 
Climate also combines with language to make the 
sharp divisions which establish boundaries; for cli- 
mate seems to affect language greatly, through its 
effects on character and occupation. On the north 
and south sides of the Alps, where the climatic and 
language zones are both sharply divided, there is 
great contrast between the German speech, so con- 
sonantal, and the vocalic Italian. (However, the 
Northern Italians drop many final vowels of the 
written Tuscan, and there is found also the pho- 
netically intermediate Rhaeto-Romanic). The con- 
sonantality of languages seems to vary in correlation 
with the vigor of the peoples who speak them, which 
in general varies with the temperature and other 
energizing qualities of their climate. This is, how 
ever, partly concealed by the erudity and standardiza 
tion of spelling. Russian would have less consonants 
than German, if both were written with a phonetic 
alphabet. The average American negro writes Eng 
lish with Noah Webster’s spelling, as nigh as he can 
come to it, but when he speaks he forgets half the 
consonants, and lengthens half the vowels. 

Climate, along with the mountains which cause a 
sharp variation in it, helps greatly to account for the 
long political separation of warm, temperate Dal 
matia from its cold and rigorous hinterland. And 
searcely any other explanation can be found for the 
most stable land boundary of all, that of Portugal, 
which since the thirteenth century has never moved, 
though it was once suppressed for sixty vears. It 
follows, indeed, scattered mountain ranges and rivers. 
but could have been drawn as well almost anywhere 
else in the peninsula, so far as these are concerned. 
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Nor can language account for the separation of 
Portugal from Spain, for Spain includes four lan 
one of them the Galician branch of Portu- 
guese, besides dialects almost as distinct. Along the 
whole north and south border, indeed, there is a dif- 
ference of language between Spain and Portugal; but 
what caused that difference to grow up, from the un 
differentiated Roman We find that this 
boundary closely coincides with the limit of abundant 
rains brought by the Atlantic winds, so that Portugal 
has a moist, warm and temperate climate and fertile 
fields, in strong contrast to the dry and rigorous up- 
land of Spain. ‘The oceanic condition, but with the 
presence of mountains, prevails also in Galicia, that 
square northwestern tip of Spain which appears, at 
even so much like a northward pro- 
This province of Spain, be- 
longing climatically with Portugal, speaks a dialect 
of the Portuguese language, although it has not been 
politically connected with the southern country since 
the twelfth century (save when all Spain was). It 
does look, therefore, as if climate helped to determine 
the splitting of into the and 


guages, 


speech? 


a casual glance : 


longation of Portugal. 


Roman Portuguese 


Spanish languages. 

The character of the, Portuguese is called lazy, and 
their language has a like pronunciation, the vowels 
being largely slurred or nasal, final consonants some- 
times unpronounced, and short words run together, in 
contrast to the closely related Spanish, which is 
sonorous and phonetically precise. 

LANGUAGE. 

Having discussed these influences of physical geog- 
raphy, we come to language in general, as a very 
important determinant of boundaries. A language 
cannot be considered an ultimate, independent fact, 
for its secular splitting is affected by climate, as we 
have just seen, and its evolution, spread and dis- 
appearance by many political and other factors. But 
these influences take centuries of time, so that in the 
stresses and collisions of passing politics language 
everywhere operates like an independent, prime force. 
In the European popular mind the fact of speaking a 
language determines not only the rightful political 
affiliation of a people, but also reveals race and an- 
cestry, although this may be entirely an error. 

Now the first lingual condition to note in Europe is 
bilingualism, the fact that the same people generally 
know more languages or dialects. It is a 
condition that is not conspicuous in America or Eng- 
land, hence we are apt to lose sight of it. 


two or 


Yet many 
an American in his home speaks Norwegian or Ger- 
man, or rustic or negro dialect which is so 
different from the literary language, in its grammar, 
pronunciation and especially in the limitation of its 
vocabulary, that for the ordinary child to go to schoo! 
is to learn, in time, almost a whole new language. He 
reads, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might’; but he speaks, perhaps, ““Wateva you 
got t’ do, jus w6k hahd at it.” 
of which in America we usually 


some 


Now such a parallel 
pair of languages, 
ignore the lower one, might in Europe be French and 
Basque, or German and Lithuanian, the lower tongue 


totally difierent, a subject of philologic study, and 
unlikely to be overlooked. Or the vernacular will be 
some sister dialect of the literary language, and be 
known to have an ancient and slightly honorable his- 
tory, like the Yorkshire or Neapolitan dialects. Now 
the point to note is that nationality until recently 
almost always followed the upper, not the lower 
tongue. ‘The French country people speak French 
rarely, more often some dialect of it, or Provencal, 
Catalan, Basque, Breton, Flemish or a dialect of Ger- 
man or Italian, They are united into an exception- 
ally homogeneous people not by this diversity of 
speech, certainly, but by the fact that they almost all 
read, write and understand one single language, 
lrench, 

The bilingual condition is easily explained by his- 
tory. The armies of the Romans, and the Germanic, 
Slavic and Turanian invaders in the Vdlkerwan- 
derung, spread their tongues over Europe in broad 
sheets of undifferentiated speech. Then in the Middle 
Ages, with few migrations or distant wars, and very 
little traveling about for any purpose, these spoken 
languages split into hundreds of dialects, a little 
different in each county, each village even, since the 
people of each region hardly ever spoke to anyone 
from outside it. The modern unifying force of writ- 
ten language (writings travel more easily than peo- 
ple) was almost wholly lacking, since little writing 
was done, and that chiefly in the international culture 
languages, Latin and Arabic, while there was of 
course neither post-office nor press to spread writing 
broadcast. After the tenth century, however, with 
the growth of civilization generally, and of the royal 
authority, we find in each inchoate nation one dialect 
obtaining a superior position over all other dialects 
and languages in a wide area, as the language of ad- 
ministration, literature, commerce and noble society. 
It is always the dialect of a capital city, such as 
London, Paris, Florence, or Peking; but it may spread 
far beyond the political domain of that capital, as 
Tuscan spread among the dominant classes of the 
dozen countries of Italy, and the High German speech 
of the Imperial Chancery and Luther spread as the 
culture tongue of hundreds of principalities all over 
central Europe, from the Baltic coast with its Low 
German vernacular affiliated with Dutch, over Ger- 
man and Slavic tongues to the shifting edge of the 
Turkish empire in the southeast, and from Alsace in 
the southwest, with its competing French culture 
tongue, to Esthonia in the northeast. The three 
greatest of these culture tongues, French, English and 
German, have latterly spread their influence over the 
whole world, as languages at least one of which is 
read by almost every educated person alive, and each 
predominantly in one region, as French throughout 


the Mediterranean lands, and English in North 
America and the Far East. 
At the same time village colonizations added 


hodge-podge to the local variation of the vernaculars, 
carrying Provencal into Spain and Sardinia; plant- 
ing Rumanian, Albanian and other eastern languages 
in scores of isolated areas, dotting Europe to the 
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Urals with German villages, and making most lingual 
frontier zones so hopelessly intermixed that an accu- 
rate lingual boundary cannot possibly be drawn. 

So the bilingual condition was established—a few 
higher, cultural languages, widely spread, overlying 
a swarm of little provincial vernaculars, some of them 
sister-dialects to the culture speech, and others almost 
or quite unrelated. ‘Ihe vernaculars are spoken in 
their own provinces to the quasi-exclusion of the 
cultural languages, especially among the peasantry, 
but are despised and unformed to high uses, and 
rarely written. 

These vernaculars, where derived from _ recent 
common sources, were not sharply distinct from their 
neighbors, as are culture languages, but shade into 
each other, so that in walking from village to village 
today, across a border between [rance and Italy, 
France and Spain, or Germany and Holland, one 
finds few sharp linguistic frontiers. Yet the cultural 
and vernacular languages, used by much the same 
people in one country, have necessarily influenced 
each other greatly in course of time, lending words, 
pronunciations and grammatic elements, even where 
the languages were unrelated. ‘Thus the vernaculars 
have taken on much of the character of the culture 
language of their nation, and have fallen into national 
groups, somewhat distinguished from each other, even 
along the borders. 

In the Slavic countries this process has not gone 
so far as in the West, because the culture tongues 
have never obtained such unrivaled overlordship; 
hence to decide whether some Macedonian village 
speaks a dialect of the Serbian or Bulgarian group is 
only a matter of opinion, or rather of national 
prejudice. Moreover all the Slavic languages have 
diverged so little that an intelligent speaker of any 
one can manage, more or less, to understand any 
other. 

In every country of the world the two languages, 
upper and lower, divide their field according to the 
same principles, save that instead of two tongues 
there may be several. The culture language is spoken 
in the towns rather than in the countryside, and is 
used habitually by the upper classes; it is the medium 
of the official administration, and the speech of the 
schools; it is the language of writing and printing, 
the normal vehicle of commerce, science and the fine 
arts, save for a few folk tales and songs. It has 
been so developed through centuries by great writers 
that it can express with easy dignity all high and 
difficult ideas, outside the scope of a _peasant’s 
thoughts (imagine a book on rhetoric or physics, 
written in a negro dialect!). The culture tongue is 
widespread or world spread, while its vernacular 
rival is of little use for travel, commerce or study; in 
short a culture language is the only medium for lead- 
ing the larger or higher life. No wonder then that it 
is beloved by the upper classes who need it, and that 
they always seek to make it the language of the state, 
and to define their state as the territory in which that 
language is known. 

The vernacular, on the other hand, is a homely, 





humorous, comfortable sort of tongue, that needs no 
study, and is as good as any other for “cussin’ the 
critters’ or for chatting with one’s neighbors about 
the ancient lore of farm and fireside, or possibly for 
reading a catechism or calendar. It is rarely written 
unless the upper language is so different that it has 
not been acquired by the peasants; it is rarely printed 
in newspapers, tracts, songs, etc., less yet in serious 
magazines, rarest of all is a book published in it, 
especially a book on science or any other advanced 
subject. Yet it is good enough for a peasant’s felt 
needs, even though it helps to shut him off from the 
higher life; and save where he has mastered the cul- 
ture tongue he will try to make his vernacular the 
language of the state, and build the state on that lan- 
guage, if a democratic regime gives his voice a 
chance.* 
NATIONALISM, 


This brings us to nationalism, a tremendous force 
in the making or unmaking of the map and the world 
today—witness the hurricane, it has been blowing 
since 1914. By nationalism we mean an ardent 
patriotism with a program of making or preserving 
a nation up to certain boundaries. It is a force which 
we find growing in the Middle Ages, being strength- 
ened by the decay of feudalism and the rise of the 
merchant class, by books and by large infantry 
armies, and becoming a passion, almost the modern 
religion, in the nineteenth century. Everywhere its 
efflorescence has been coincident with the Industrial 
and Agricultural Revolutions; and we _ perceive 
nationalism as a natural accompaniment of democracy 
and commercialism, When the common man has been 
lifted from the slough of medieval poverty, ignorance 
and illegal oppression, given a summons to the colors, 
a newspaper and a vote, he begins to feel pugna- 
ciously proud of his country, and his native instincts 
for war are revived and given the nationalistic direc- 
tion, where someone feels a need of them. More- 
over the whole movement of nationalism has been 
sedulously fostered for a hundred years, by the upper 
classes among the lower, especially through the public 
schools and the conscript armies, as a means of pre- 
venting any more French Revolutions; for as the 
Socialists bitterly complain today, the citizen who is 
patriotic, or a nationalist, anxious to defend or ex- 
tend his own nation against others, lends a poor ear to 
the Social Revolution, or to any propaganda of dis- 
content with the existing internal political arrange- 
ments. 

But nationalism is a force which we shall not treat 
as primitive, for all its strength, because it is almost 
always connected with language; the country that 
nationalism struggles to preserve, extend or establish 
is almost always lingually defined; it is the territory 
wherein a certain language prevails. But in the case 
of Ireland, those districts are added where the lan- 
guage used to be spoken. And national covetousness 
may add others forming a supposedly advantageous 
frontier, as Italy took Tyrol to the Alps, or as some 
Frenchmen have spoken of the “natural frontiers” 
of France as the ocean, Alps and Rhine.® But the 
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truest spirit of nationalism always defines its nation 
as a territory in which a certain language is spoken, 
or written; so much so, indeed, that Ireland and Nor 
way are today hard at work half reviving, half in 
venting national languages for their own. 

It makes a great difference whether a written or a 
spoken language, a great culture tongue or a ver 
nacular, has been chosen as the basis of a nationalism. 
Kor a culture tongue will frame a great nation, being 
widely spread, and a vernacular a small one. Be- 
fore 1880, with the upper classes in complete control 
of the state and its thinking, nationalism tended to 
build great states or empires, the unifications of Ger 
many and Italy being among the last fruits of this 
movement of aristocratic nationalism with its large- 
language basis. Since about 1880, with the lower 
classes gaining some political power, nationalism has 
tended increasingly to break up the empires into small 
states, on the basis of vernacular tongues. The 
proper language for one’s nation is such a simple and 
often discussed question that it is one of the few on 
which the lower classes can really form their own 
opinion, in defiance of propaganda from above. Ver 
nacular nationalism may be seen today struggling in 
Ireland, Iceland, Belgium, Catalonia, and Vizcaya, 
but most clearly in Eastern Europe, where it not only 
struggles, but wins for these last ten years, estab 
lishing small independent countries. Eastern Europe 
with its worse climate and hence more backward 
civilization had never attained such a stage of wide 
extension and thorough domination of single culture 
tongues over all the vernaculars of a region, as has 
Western Europe; hence its peasant languages can 
lift their heads and win by the modern democratic 
movement, whereas the peasant tongues of Western 
Europe, as of America, had been reduced generally 
centuries ago by the culture tongues to a position of 
utter inconsequence. Eastern Europe, having less of 
physical barriers and of feudalism, though lower in 
civilization, early developed large states: but thess 
states did not firmly establish single culture lan 
guages as in Western Europe, largely because there 
was not enough culture to call for a widely used 
literary language; French in Eastern Europe is not 
an imperial language. Another reason was the com 
petition of culture languages among themselves. fn 
Europe east of the Oder and the Adriatic six im 
perial languages, German, Swedish, Russian, Polish, 
Turkish and latterly Hungarian and French, have 
competed for cultural employment, two or three in 
the same area, so that, e. g., Finnish students divided 
their attention between Swedish, German and Rus- 
sian. Hence none of the imperial languages won full 
domination. But in Southeastern Europe the cultural 
poverty of the former imperial language, Turkish, 
and the physical barriers in the region, which had 
preserved side by side almost unrelated vernaculars, 
enabled the populations in the nationalist century to 
set up little nations on vernacular bases, adding a 
cultural language borrowed from afar, known only to 
the upper classes and politically safe as yet. Ru 
mania and Greece took French, and Serbia and Bul- 





garia used French and German, while Montenegro 
and Albania felt no need of a second language to put 
their culture in. 

So in Eastern Europe, including Austria-Hungary 


- 


as a result of competition of one culture languag 
with another, and of recent colonization, three or 
more tongues are to be found in most areas, and no 
where but in Austria proper and Great Russia has 
any language won an unrivaled domination, as_ in 
Western Europe. Hence Nationalism was divided 
against itself, with everyone inclining to demand a 
nation based on his own favorite language; and this 
divided the populations roughly along class lines 
The peasant Finn desired a Finnish nation, Suomi, 
for Finnish was the only language he knew, and its 
poverty in literature and inconvenience in com 
mercial and intellectual life bothered him little. Th: 
upper-class Finlander, on the other hand, speaking 
Swedish, Russian or German, desired union with 


some one of those countries. So the language strug 
gle parallels the class struggle. It does not, how 
ever, fully coincide with it, for all classes of towns 
people are apt to use the greater language, and ther 
are always some vernacular enthusiasts among tli 
upper classes. 

And now, in this East-European struggle between 
upper and lower tongues and their corresponding 
nationalisms, e. g., Russification vs. Ukrainianism, 
the victory has been suddenly awarded to the smaller 
languages, for a time at least, by the World War and 
the Russian Revolution. 

Anyone knows that one of the more effective means 
of defeating the German-reading empires in the War 
and of keeping them impotent, was to bring about th 
secession of all their provinces of non-German ver 
nacular. Of course the deed was accompanied by 1 
world of mealy-mouthed talk about the rights of smal! 
nations, the groaning of the Poles under the German 
yoke (in behalf of which they fought strangely well 
the gallantry of the Czechoslovak deserters, ete., but 
it is hard to see in the purposes of Versailles much 
more than a military undoing of German power. 

Secarcely was the Allied program well under way. 
of crippling the Central Empires by detaching al 
their border provinces of non-German vernacular. 
when it was thought advisable to do the same to th 
Russian Empire, now gone Bolshevist. 
the rim of Russia, wherever an invasion could be mad 
or aid brought, in Finland, Arkhangel, Siberia, th. 
Caucasus, the Don country, Crimea, the Ukraine 
Poland, White Russia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estho 
nia, new little nations were organized: the cordon 


So all around 


sanitaire was created. And wherever a vernacular 
could be found that was at all different from Russian 
its nationalist followers were enrolled and the new 
stateling was told to be permanent. Most of them 
have already crumbled, leaving behind only som 
paper money, postage stamps and bloodstains. But 
they have been very effective as war measures against 
the Russians....All these statelings were set up, of 
course, not simply by the Allied Powers, but chiefly 
by the upper classes in the regions concerned, who 
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sought by any means, even secession and the support 
of the vernacular of their farm-hands, to save them 
selves from the Bolshevik at When the 
well-established trend .of Bolshevism toward capi 
talism and the return to power of the intelligentsia 


Moscow. 


has proceeded further, say in five years, we may see 
more vernacular statelets tumbling back into the arms 
of Great Russia, if they have not previously joined 
a Western culture language. Many 
of them, as we have said, have disappeared already, 
and our own government long refused to recognize 
any save Poland and Finland. 


some league of 


In sum, we see that nationalism has had opposite 
effects on the European map. Before 1880, when 
the upper ruled, nationalism created big, 
efficient states or military empires, around cultural 
languages. Since 1880, feeling the increasing force 
of democracy, nationalism has tended to break these 
up into small states, based upon petty languages. 
And the World War and the Russian Revolution have 
mad 


class« Ss 


Western Europe seize on this movement as a 
first-rate military weapon wherewith to smash their 
Central and Happy 
those regions, today broad and peaceful, where single 
cultural languages had won wide and complete domi- 
nation before the advent of democracy with its politi- 


enemies in Eastern Europe. 


cal enshrinement of divisive, petty tongues! 
CULTURE. 

Differences in regional culture, among which we 
include all differences of wealth, customs, beliefs, and 
political and other ways of doing things, aside from 
sentiment, seem to affect the 
shaping of nations only in the case of three of the 


language and n itional 
most important sides of culture—religion, political 
habits and degre: For minor cus 


toms, such as the style of peasants’ dress, or the folk 


of total culture. 


ways of table or ballroom, have their regions of vogue 
sometimes restricted to a village or province, too 
small for a nation, sometimes spreading in one class 
of society over half or all the continent, too vast for 


a nation. Such customs are so numerous and have 


such overlapping frontiers that were these lines 
drawn on one map it would become a solid black, and 
their competing influences would neutralize each 
other. But when a certain area has long been united 


by one national government and culture language, its 


customs also become somewhat unified by stronger. 
within the communicating group, 
and as a result the nation must gain in cohesion and 
durability. Thus culture fortifies boundary lines, 


though it cannot be seen to make them. 


mutual influence 


In the case of the major custom, religion, a divisive 
or a unifying, nation-making influence is often clear. 
This seems to be strongest at about the degree of 
civilization of sixteenth-century Europe, and to be 
unimportant Christian sects in the most 
The on the 


not civilized enough to be bigoted, 


between 


cultivated regions today. Albanians, 
other hand, are 
having Christians and Mohammedans within some of 
their strongly organized tribes. But religious dif- 
ferences have been largely responsible for the separa 


tion of Belgium Holland. of Orthodox Serbia 


from 


from the mainly Catholic Croats to the North, of 
mainly Protestant Latvia from Catholic Lithuania 
and of all the Baltic states from Russia. ‘There is 
too the case of Ireland vs. England, but here the 
fiercely developed nationalism of a small people is 
the result of five divisive factors coinciding on that 


“most distressful country,’ to wit, a sea barrier, 
religion, the vestiges of a language, race and the 


usual European agrarian struggle of tenant vs. land 
lord. In the middle grade of civilization, religion 
tends to fall in with and intensify geographic 
divisions. 

Political customs, meaning the sort of governmental 
institutions which a people prefer, we can identify 
as a nation-making influence only in the case of 
Switzerland. In the early Modern Age the system 
favored by the Swiss, of popular assemblies, like 
town meetings, governing little and federated cantons, 
was in sharpest contrast to the feudal despotisms all 
about, and doubtless contributed to make Switzer- 
land a separate country. ‘Today, however, under the 
needs of modern civilization Switzerland is increas- 
ingly abandoning its popular assemblies and _ its 
federalism, or cantonal autonomy, and approaching 
the ordinary model of the modern centralized repub 
lic. And the surrounding nations have now all ap- 
proached the same model. Since Switzerland is thus 
losing her chief raison d’étre, while great forces, 
especially lingual, militate against her existence, it is 
possible that her independence may 
another half-century. 

Where one region in a nation is markedly superior 
to the rest of the country in general culture, it will 
dominate the whole if it can: examples are North 
Italy, Bohemia in Czechoslovakia, and the Atlantic 
and Lake industrial regions of the United States. 
But if the more cultivated region is somewhat marked 
off by other means, and if it has nowhere nearly half 
the population of the nation, so that it can nowise 
obtain domination, then it will seek autonomy, while 
still desiring some connection with the backward 
regions, needed as markets for its manufactures. The 
examples are Bohemia when in Austria-Hungary, 
Catalonia, Vizeaya, Ulster in Ireland, Croatia in 
Yugoslavia, and the Polish and Baltic provinces of 
old Russia. The desire is to have liberty for pro- 
gressive measures, and to escape some of the taxes 
on wealth and industry, expended in the poorer 
agricultural provinces. 


not survive 


Pouitica, AccipENTs. 

By political accidents we mean boundary changes 
through conquests which we do not attempt to ascribe 
to any general principle, e. g., boundary shifts 
between purely Balkan powers. Such alterations of 
the map have been astonishingly few. Practically 
all boundary changes have been part of one or more 
of the five following movements: (1) The needful 
agglomeration of the old feudal patch-work of petty 
sovereignties, isolated possessions and _ interlocking 
boundaries. The nations have been learning (until 
c. 1880) to eliminate custom-houses over wider and 
wider areas, to amalgamate nations, to respect lan- 
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guage and to gain short, continuous and defensible 
frontiers: for these aims the medieval crazy-quilt 
had to be made over in many places. (2) The 
liquidation of the kingdom of Lothaire between 
France and Germany has occasioned many a war 
and boundary alteration, and the process is not com- 
plete yet, witness notably Luxemburg. (3) Demo- 
cratic nationalism, building small states on a ver- 
nacular basis, first made itself visible geographi- 
cally around 1830, in the creation of the Balkan 
states and Belgium, next split off Norway in 1905, 
Albania in 1912, and numerous nations since 1918, 
some of which have already collapsed. (4) Post- 
war free seaports. This expedient for giving rights 
to two nations in one seaport, made autonomous 
with its suburban area, was tried out after the war 
in Danzig, Memel, Constantinople, Fiume and Zara. 
It proved a highly unstable form of state, for only 
Danzig and Memel today remain. (5) The rise 
and fall of empires, the Polish, Danish, Swedish, 
French, Prussian, Turkish and Russian, generally 
in a single cycle of expansion over unaffiliated 
peoples and subsequent contraction, supply an ex- 
planation for most of the boundary changes on our 
map. In the East almost every line on the map 
represents a stage in the flood or ebb tide of Poland 
or Turkey. 

Aside from these imperial movements it does not 
appear that brute force has been any great factor 
in changing the map, for some of the most stable 
boundaries have been those of the weakest nations— 
Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Montenegro. Each has had its special helps to 
existence, Portugal's including a position at an 
extremity of Europe, remote from the paths of 
armies. ‘The continued integrity of their borders is 
a demonstration of the strength of geographic 
influences and of international honor, as contrasted 
with military power. Some countries have been 
called buffer states, but while the great nations have 
reasons for maintaining these, they have motives 
also for annexing them, as Louis Napoleon and 
recently Germany sought to take Belgium. There 
is little evidence of the establishment of buffer states 
as such. The natural operation of all the nation- 
making principles that we have discussed would 
create states both large and small, and the small 
would often lie in between the large, there being 
little other place for them. If the great nations do 
not swallow well-established small ones, the reason 
must be chiefly the same as why people don't 


- swallow stones. 


Historica TRabDITIONs. 

Memories of national unity, independence or 
hostility appear to be potent forces in the shaping 
of nations, and are always intensely present in the 
people’s mind when crises occur. That word “al- 
ways’ reveals the really secondary nature of the 
national tradition. The propagandist historian, 
thumbing the records of many centuries, can in- 
variably find some nation with about the same 
boundaries or people as the one he aims to create, 


and find ancient grievances against any country that 
he dislikes, and an unlimited quantity of heroic 
actions, great patriots, picturesque incidents and all 
the other matter that, whether false or true, makes 
up what is essentially each nation’s mythology. 
How much talk there is of “when Ireland was a 
nation,’ though she never was, or in America how 
much of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Paul Revere’s ride and other 
equally unimportant but picturesque incidents, which 
serve well to make Americans out of school children. 
Yet we would never think of studying the corre- 
sponding heroes of Yugoslavic or French mythology. 
The national traditions can be directed toward any 
purposes favored by a section of the ruling class 
which controls sufficient means for spreading its 
ideas, e. g., the schools, church, state or press. The 
national tradition must always be true in appear- 
ance, but, true or false, its establishment is largely 
an advertising proposition, like the launching of a 
new brand of cigarette, or the protection of an 
established brand. History is truly a great science, 
indispensable to him who would either understand 
the real nature of situations, or befog them for 
other men, moulding opinion to what purposes he 
will. Historical tradition, in short, is a derived and 
artificial, not an original force; back of it lies the 
will of the classes in each nation who control pub- 
licity, and whose will reflects the physical-geo 
graphic, lingual and other forces of which we have 
been speaking. 
Race. 

We come at last to a force commonly held one of 
the most potent in defining frontiers, race. It has 
had little effect on them, that the author can discern, 
in the last four hundred years in Europe, if by 
“race” we mean race and not nationality, language 
or customs.° The peoples of Europe are all so com- 
posite in their origin, after centuries and millen- 
niums of migrations hither and yon, by hordes, 
armies, village colonies and individuals, that a peo- 
ple is almost always about the same as its nearest 
neighbors, in physical and presumably mental type. 
Of course a Northern Frenchman and a Bavarian 
think themselves of different races, separated by a 
gap like that between man and beast. But after all 
the real difference is that they think nonsense in 
diflerent languages, and adhere to somewhat dif- 
ferent cultures and competitive fatherlands. They 
could learn this from any recent book on European 
prehistory or ethnography, but they rarely read 
such books. They do read newspapers published 
for various purposes other than ethnographic 
science, and hence still swallow the idea, fifty years 
out of date, that language defines race. So the 
world goes on assuming that a Milanese is the same 
as a Palerman, because both can speak Italian, that 
a Rumanian belongs to the “Latin race” because he 
speaks a Latin language, and that a Pole is innately 
different from a Prussian. 

When two different nationalities come in contact 
in a market town, a thousand differences are ob 
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vious, in selfish interests and in speech, dress, gone increasingly to small and humble tongues, ver- 


tenue and conduct. ‘Nationality’ seems an insufli- 
cient explanation for so many differences, hence 
differing “‘race’”’ is ascribed. But native, truly racial 
differences, whether physical or mental, are hard to 
find, between neighboring peoples. Where an army 
comes from far, as did the Avar and the Moor, or 
the Spaniard in Holland and the German, in Italy, 
a true recognition of racial difference was doubtless 
a factor in the repulse of the invader. Yet we seek 
in vain for evidence of racial influence on boundaries. 
With race as with climate, provinces almost always 
so blend, that no dividing lines are visible. A 
mountain ridge between plains will sometimes make 
a climatic break, but never a racial one, because in 


earlier times migrating hordes, and at all times 
traveling individuals, have crossed any European 
mountains with ease. In the few cases where we 


do find 
political 


a fairly sharp racial cleavage, we find no 
frontier. The Highland and Lowland 
Scots are of widely different races, and formerly of 
diverse languages too, yet they joined hands many 
centuries ago; and so did the differing Welsh and 
English; and the Mediterranean Central Italian 
with the mainly Alpine and Nordic Piedmontese; 
Russia includes many areas of Mongolian speech 
and partly Mongolian race; 
largely 


northern Scandinavia is 


Mongolian; and the Magyar was always 


allied with the Teuton. Soundaries are not based 
on race. 
Since the European nations do differ racially, 


especially in their percentage of Mediterranean, 
Nordic and Mongolian blood, it is likely that race 
some effect in antagonizing the nations. But 
differing race does not prevent mutual understand 
ing, as do language and religion. 


has 


American blonds 
and brunettes do not shun each other, and any artist 
will paint both in an ideal group. The compara 
tively slight between the races of Eu 
rope do not prevent sympathy, even if they diminish 
it. Hence, in no detect race as 


difference 
instance can we 
establishing a political boundary. 


Tue CnHanoaina or Forces. 

In the foregoing discussion we have often spoken 
of a factor in the definition of nations as becoming 
more or important with the The 
significant and dangerous result is that a boundary 
which was scientific and good when established, may 
become bad in the course of time. In the Middle 
Ages, for example, little attention need be paid to 
language, and much to conquest and dynastic in 


less centuries. 


heritance, with such results as the assignment of 
German Holstein to the crown of Denmark: when 
language became important the natural outcome 


was a war and A considerable num 
ber of European wars in the modern age can be 
partially traced to these two facts, that in earlier 


davs language had not mattered 


an annexation. 


and mon- 
We have seen too how, when language 


much, 
archs had. 
came to matter, it was first the great culture tongues 
that welded nations, while in the latest, the demo 
cratic century, the determination of nationality has 


naculars or little better. 

Compactness and contiguity of territory, again, 
we have seen to be prime essentials according to the 
modern way of thinking; yet in earlier ages it 
seemed natural enough that the district of Charolles, 
in the eastern center of France, should belong to 
Spain, and Belgian districts to Spain or Austria. 
Many wars were encouraged by the change from 
this accepted condition to the modern requirement 
of short boundaries, by which the model state is of 
circular outline, and the ideal collection of states is 
in hexagons. 

Mountain chains, swamps and forests have been 
effective barriers in the past, but now the road and 
railroad cross them easily in time of peace. By 
aeronautics we are learning to cross them easily in 
time of war also, and rivers, lakes and even seas 
likewise. Every natural barrier in Europe, how- 
soever approved by ages of history, is likely soon 
to become as useless as the Great Wall of China, as 
war takes wings. And while mountains and seas 
lose effectiveness, trench warfare has made any line 
today fairly defensible by sufficient forces. All 
the rules of defensibility for boundary-drawing are 
rapidly changing. 

Creed is becoming a less divisive influence, we 
have said. National traditions are probably becom- 
ing more important, as the masses become readers 
and school attenders, thus coming within the reach 
of a developing art of propaganda. Ideas of Euro- 
pean race differences are probably being intensified 
by propaganda among the masses at the same time 
that the ethnographers, while studying the differ- 
ences more, are assigning them a diminished impor- 
tance. 


Mopern Nationar ReQuireMENTS. 

Again, the rapidly altering economic life of Fu- 
rope is making important changes in the sort of 
boundaries needed by each nation. A modern state 
needs a seaport, if not two or three on different seas 
The new Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia are 
defective in this regard, while in earlier days of 
small commerce they could have done well enough. 
And in the future, if the seacoast nations will learn 
to deal in honest helpfulness with those of the hin- 
terland, or if much traffic should go by air, the 
possession of seaports may again become unessential. 

Today a nation needs not only seaports, but trunk- 
line railroads leading to them, as to Fiume, and rail- 
ways in general placed to fit her needs. When Eu- 
rope was vivisected by the Treaty of Versailles the 
whole railroad scheme was disorganized, in spite of 
some attention being paid to this need, at the cost 
of other needs. For a railroad to run into a national 
boundary is something like running into a stone wall, 
thanks to customs duties, exchange fluctuations and 
passport harassments with which the new nations 
contrive to pass the time between wars. 

Furthermore a nation in such a world needs 
within its own borders supplies of coal, food and if 
possible iron, petroleum and any other necessaries 
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of economic life. And if there be a metropolis as 
large as Vienna, this must have a large tributary 
region to buy the products of its workshops, both 
things and thoughts. 

Finally, if one would adapt a nation to modern 
civilization, it must be large. The Baltic States, 
with their populations of two or three millions, are 
like the states of the Dark Ages, but not of today. 
The progress of civilization has gone with a growth 
in the size of nations, a spacing wider and wider 
apart of the customs barriers. The great back- 
ward step of creating many new little nations since 
1918 suggests, in addition to the lingual and mili- 
tary considerations previously expounded, these two: 
(1) That the growing industrialism of modern 
metropolitan areas is making them separatistic like 
the Ancient Greek, North Italian and Australian 
city-states, because jealous of each other's trade. 
Every industrial nation is dominated by its factory 
owners, and these would wish the customs barriers 
to be only so far away as the limits of their own 
sales, say but two hundred miles, so that they may 
be freed from as much competition as possible with 
out losing valuable sales territory. ‘The old agri 
cultural states, per contra, were non-competitive, 
imperialistic and large. (2) One might think that 
the menacing set-back to European civilization, from 
the War and post-War folly, was really accepted 
and invited further by the diplomatists at Versailles. 
When civilization has advanced in the past it 
has built itself larger homes, because advancing 
arts of transportation, communication, education and 
government make a larger nation possible, with all 
its large-scale advantages. As much as biologic life 
depends on water, civilized life depends on_ the 
division of labor, which means specialization in the 
functions of each worker, tool and acre, and central 
ization upon each of the work of one kind from an 
ever-wider area, e. g., of the cameras to be made or 
the bacteriology to be taught. The more we have 
of centralization and specialization, this Spencerian 
integration, the more we can have of civilization; 
this is the essential reason why a city is more civil 
ized than a country-side, and New York more efh 
cient and cultivated than Hankau with its small 
handicraft factories and limited exterior trade and 
communication. Only large markets permit large 
scale, efficient production of goods; and so is it like 
wise with the production of ideas. Almost all inven 
tions come from the four largest industrial coun 
tries—the United States, Germany, England and 
France. The proverb says that necessity is the 
mother of invention; but the reverse is our truth. 
The most necessitous countries, like Amazonia or 
India, are the least inventive, America the most 
The true mother of invention (as of all other think 
ing) is wealth, abundance, a production already im 
mense, salable to millions of consumers, and hence 
justifying the overhead expenses and capital invest 
ment incurred in contriving and installing a slight 
improvement in a productive plant. Small countries, 


small-scale producers, can copy some inventions 


from the great, but rarely originate them. 


And hence Esthonia has a large national Library, 
but hardly any books in Esthonian. It does not pay 
to write or print them. The smaller scale produc 
tion is almost always with inferior efficiency. Prog 
ress in the world’s ideas, so vitally needed, de 
pends on the large nations left, and on the facilities 
for international commerce in ideas, just as in goods. 
Ideas must be able to travel abroad by letters, by 
publications, by wire and by radio, by travelers, by 
international languages (whether great culture tongues 
or Esperanto), by sympathy and by the possi- 
bilities of payment for services rendered by the 
scientist or other originator. For all the advances 
of civilization, then, there are these three similar 
instruments—larger nations, or confederations, or 


world co-operation. “The rights of small nations,’ 
when analyzed to their final effect today, includ 
fatal rights to run amuck and commit suicide. The 


post-War treaties at least extinguished two af the 
smallest countries in Europe—Montenegro and 
Moresnet-Neutre—but there have been set up many 
others, which time and reason must unite, or by 
some superior authority harmonize. 

Even had the treaties of the last few years estab 
lished every nation of Europe in its proper bound 
aries, on the best possible compromises between all 
the conflicting demands which we have discussed, 
still in a generation or two these will have changed. 
and in a century or two probably change utterly, 
so that the good boundaries will become bad ones. 
and have to be readjusted. For persuading a nation 
to yield home territory to a neighbor state, only 
two means have been found effective, viz., war, or 
the compulsion of a higher authority. Furthermore. 
in this century of nationalism and democratic ideas, 
the will of the provincials concerned must be con 
sulted; besides, any alienation of home territor, 
however justified, raises an abiding and fierce irr 
dentism in the nation losing. To adjust a boundary 
is to start a dozen new troubles: to leave it un 
adjusted is to face a dozen old ones, which clamor 
increasingly. And if civilization advances farther 
and faster, changed boundary needs that we cannot 
even foresee may be expected to arise evervwhere 
The boundary readjustments of the past have been 
worked out through gruesome: wars: those of the 
future contain elements of still greater difficulty 

Altogether the problem of just and proper bound 
aries is hopeless and growing worse, on the basis of 
the old statecraft—that of moderate-sized, central 
ized nations, designed to support themselves in 
peace or war, and fully independent within rigidly 
defined frontiers. The only hope hangs on a new 
statecraft, which on the basis of wide confederations 
or general and strong international authority would 
regulate the boundaries, commerce, tariffs, trans 
portation, war preparations, propagandas and other 
means by which today nations nominally at peac: 
inflict upon each other such grievous wrongs that 
open war is but the normal outcome, The progress 
of civilization involves a growth, not a shrinkage. in 


the size of the co-operating groups. 
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NOTES TO MR. GILFILLAN’S ARTICLE 
?The writer greatly indebted to Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, of \ for the commission to make _ the 
accompanying map, and for invaluable advice and cor- 
rections on the article 
‘The sources used were the historical atlases of Freeman 


ind Bury, F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Vidal Lablache, Spruner- 


Venke, Andree, t ambridge Modern History and others. 
‘It may be we to repeat here that there are often three 
or more languag: nstead of two, with a similar division 
of functions,—e. ¢ Latvia one finds, going upward, first 
the Lettish dialect the village, then the written, official 
Lettish, then P h, the language of the local nobility, then 
Russian, the recent official language, and lastly German, a 
world culture language 
These are he itural borders only in the sense that it 
is natural for triotic nation to claim everything it 
has a chance f getting Under the Grand Monarch and 
the first Emperor the French limits were extended beyond 
the Rhine. 
The only « m that the author sees in Europe is 
Ireland, wher oted, racial difference coincides with 


everal oth promoting separation. 


PLIANKSGIVIN MERTING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF HISTORY TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND 
Thi vear t \ssociation ot History Teachers of the 
Middle State Maryland held as usual its fall meeting 
n conjunctior the Association of Colleges and Pre 
paratory Scho the Associations convened at the George 
Washington | ersity, Washington, D. C., and Friday, 
November 26t} entirely devoted to general meetings. 
In the evening it d i) there was a subscription dinner 
it the Raleigl h was largely attended and much 

enjoyed ) 

At eight o' < Saturday morning the Council met at 
breakfast at tl Raleigh for a conference The Saturday 
morning se oO! the History Teachers Association was 
called for nine it Coreoran Hall, with Professor John 


Hopkins University, President of the 
Chere was present a large audi 

The first paper, 
Professor of Political 
entitled “National 
the of his 

to the fundamental 
phases of human society, between 


of betwe ty and one hundred 
read bv Dr. (¢ ( Cy 
Science it Bri Mawr 
L.iberty nd Inte ional 
ddr Dr 


called 
; 


onfliet o be found in all 


Fenwick, 

College, was 

Unity.” In 
ittention 


course 


olute liberty ind perfect 


unity, pointing to our own 
illustration. His closely reasoned 
in the audience, who at the 
close of the addresses. directed numerous questions to the 


history by 
rgument excited keen interest 
peaker 

Ihe C4 given 
Gallagher, VP ( r of Tlistory 
Gallagher ha pent the p st 
whe re he h al i 


ond paper was by Dr. Katherine J 
at Goucher College. Dr 
two summers in France, 
tudy of political conditions in that 

“The Political Background of 
and her careful analysis and clear 
mmplicated a theme greatly charmed as 
1 her The entire program 
timulating a better under 


country She Poke on 
lrench Foreigt , cy.” 
expositior ot 
1] hearers, 
impression, 
relation 
Association of History 
and Maryland will be held 
probably in May t some appropriate place to be announced 
rhe officers hope that 
in this region are already acquainted 
the This 
ill those eligible for membership 
with the 


Che regular annual meeting of the 


leache of t} Middle States 


later teachers and students of his 
torv who liv 
with the ce 


oceasion is t to invite 


d purposes of \ssociation 


of affiliation \ssocia 


- 


to consider 

Van Binper, Secrefary, 

129 Kast North Avenue, 
saltimore, Maryland 


Program of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for 
the Social Studies 


MecMicken Hall, University of Cincinnati 
Satrurpay, Fespruary 21, 1925 
Chairman, President J. T. McCormack, LaSalle, Illinois, 
Junior College 
Address of Welcome by President Frederick C. 
Hicks, University of Cincinnati. 
Twelfth Year Courses in Social Studies. 


9.30 A. M. 


Topie: 


The three separate courses in the Watertown, S. D., 
High School, by Principal A. E. Erickson. 

The two unified courses in the Atlantic City High 
School, by Miss Kathryn E. C. Karrigan, Head 
of the History Department. 

Correlation and supervision in the Fort Thomas, 


Kentucky, High School, by Miss Marguerite 
Morey, Head of the Department of Social Studies 
General Discussion. 
12.15 P. M. Luncheon Conference, University of Cincinnati 
Dining Hall (see Note). j 
Address: Social Studies in Adult Education, by 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, of California. 


State 


2.00 P. M. Topic: The preparation of high school teachers 
of the social studies. 
\ddress: Professor P. W. Hutson, University of Ditts- 


burgh. 
General Discussion. 
30 P. M. for 


Business Meeting of the National Council 


the Social Studies. 


Consideration of amendments to the constitution, election 
of officers, discussion of policies and plans for the 
coming year. 

Nore.—The luncheon must be limited to 100. Those who 
wish to attend should send $1.00 to Professor Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr., MeMicken Hall, University of Cincinnati. ‘Those 
to will find eating the 
neighborhood and may then return to hear Superintendent 
Wood's address and to take part in the discussions. 


unable secure places houses in 


Program Committee: 
Miss Frances Morehouse, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., University of Cinein 
nati 
Edgar Dawson, Hunter College. 
Committee on Local Arrangements: 
Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 
Miss Anna E. Logan. 
Miss Ethel Outealt. 
Mr. J. M. 


Me... W. 


Hamilton. 

Johnson. 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution: 
1. Resolved that the 

shall added at the 

“geography Sng 


“ethics” (or 
of Article IT, 


word 
end 


social ethics”) 
be after the word 
2. Resolved that any action taken at the regular annual 
meeting shall be submitted to the members through a refer- 
endum upon the petition of twenty-five members. The 
issue shall be printed in Tue Hisroricat, Ourtoox, with a 
brief statement of the arguments,-—-equal space being given 
to both If two-thirds of those voting record their 
objection to the action taken, this fact shall invalidate the 
vote in the business meeting on that item of business. This 
shall become Section 5 of Article TV of the constitution. 


sides. 
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The Teaching of History in the Junior 
High School: Tools and Workroom 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SyYLLaBus AND TEXTBOOK. 

The general limits of the field to be covered are 
often represented by a syllabus or a set of topics 
which have been carefully sub-divided. This is use- 
ful primarily as indicating the informational basis 
of the work. In a general way it represents the 
materials which have been selected as the basis for 
the work to be done. It may furnish but few hints 
as to what is involved in the handling of these mate- 
rials in the classroom. It should direct the teacher 
to some of the books supplying this material. Such 
a syllabus may serve a useful purpose by revealing 
just what it is in the way of content that a teacher 
has to work with, e. g., the persons involved in an 
episode, the steps or stages by which a certain result 
was attained, or the background of an outstanding 
event. It may suggest in a general way the pictures 
which are to be reconstructed, furnishing some of the 
bits out of which the final mosaic is to be constructed. 
It does not reveal much of the processes involved in 
the task of getting the picture over to the students. 
It is the initial plotting of the ground. It serves 
the teacher much as the map of New York State 
might serve the prospective traveler who had never 
made the trip between New York and Buffalo. It 
is a sort of bird’s-eye view of the journey he is to 
take, or, to change the figure, it is a kind of staking 
off of the domain he would enter. It should be 
prepared or used with these limitations in mind. 

Greater demands are made upon the textbook. By 
the time the pupil has reached the junior high school 
he has become a textbook addict. This is inevitable 
in the American order of things. Textbooks are 
introduced at the earliest possible moment and the 
pupil is made to realize their general utility, if not 
their infallibility. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the advisability of an early insistence 
upon the introduction of a basal text, there is no 
question but that a textbook should be in the hands 
of pupils in history when they reach the junior high 
school. The character of the textbook will determine 
largely the nature of the course. Or to state the 
case the other way around, the kind of work to be 
done will determine, or should determine, the selec- 
tion of the textbook. In general this should contain 
all the material needed in the solution of the problems 
set by the teacher. The textbook should sustain and 
carry on the interest of the student when he is out 
from under the stimulus of the teacher. 

A junior high school text should paint as vivid 
word-pictures of the past as is consistent with his- 
torical accuracy. Such concrete details as may be 
selected to give the picture life and color must be 
themselves accurate. Anecdotes must be well authen- 
ticated if they are made the vehicle for making men 


and events pass before the eye. If of doubtful authen- 
ticity, this fact should be made clear. Not too many 
truths should be told to obscure the main truth which 
the author would emphasize. In his selection of 
descriptive phrases the author must really differen- 
tiate. Men must be something more than either tall 
or short, or thin or fat. Those qualities, character 
istics or idiosyncracies which make them distinct, 
living personalities, unique figures on the stage, must 
not be overlooked. These human relationships must 
unfold on every page; it must be a living, moving 
drama of life. The exact words of the actors, a 
description of the scene by an eye-witness, a bit of 
the actual text of a document will often give the 
picture that touch of reality so much needed in a 
textbook used by children of this age. 

“The story’s the thing,” if it is permissible to 
paraphrase the well-known Shakespearean phrase. 
And “the play is the thing,” too. All the world is 
indeed a stage and should be impressed upon the 
student as such. Simple concepts such as “A great 
King and his Ambitions” might well serve to set forth 
life at the court of Louis XIV, and the radiance 
which it shed over the world. “The son who remem 
bered and the son who forgot, and the glorious revo 
lution which followed” carries admirably the changes 
which followed the restoration period in England. 
“A plot against liberty which was foiled” is a better 
vehicle for the Monroe Doctrine than the Holy 
Alliance. If the textbook author is not satisfied to 
use such simple concepts, but tends rather toward 
more mature, and therefore more unintelligible. 
generalizations, it will fall upon the teacher to resolve 
these chapter or topical headings into language and 
ideas more in accord with the thinking and experiences 
of these adolescent minds. Only then will the char 
acters of history become real persons; only then will 
they seem to act like rational human beings. The 
more nearly such a text harmonizes in general form 
with a stirring novel, the more it partakes of the 
same episodic character, but with each episode form 
ing part of a larger unit, itself potential of dramatic 
value, the more effectively will it serve the purposes 
of a junior high school clientele. 

It should abound in maps and pictures and dia 
grams, but these should not be inserted merely to 
provide interesting breaks in the text. They should 
form integral parts thereof. If a picture will tell 
the story better, or if it will add details of real 
value to the child as he tries to call up the scene, 
it is as important an asset to the teacher as is the 
text itself. Pictures and maps will often impel the 
pupil himself to portray the past in similar pictorial 
or cartographic fashion. They are great imitators, 
but they are more than imitators if they receive the 
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proper incentive. ‘They will often “out-Herod Herod” 
when their imaginations are really stirred. The text 
itself must be rich in imagery to arouse imagery in 
the pupil. It does not follow that the particular 
imagery used there will be called for by the teacher. 
By so doing the pupil may be denied the pleasure 
which comes from forming his own pictures of men 
and events. 

Longer, rather than shorter, texts then must be 
placed in the hands of junior high school students. 
The author must possess something of the skill of 
the scenario writer, but unlike him, he must reduce 
more of the story to word-pictures. Pertinent literary 
selections, such as Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” or 
Joachim Miller’s “Sail On,” the type of selection so 
skillfully interwoven into the text by the writer of 
a recent textbook in English history,’ should figure 


prominently in the ideal textbook for pupils of this 
grade. The textbook should be more of a reader 
and less of an irreducible textual manual of the 
Leitfaden or guidebook variety. 

If the method of attacking these stories partakes 
of the problem character and the textbook is relied 
upon to supply the data needed, it must incorporate 
that data within its narrative. For example, if the 
child be set the problem of making a time line which 
shall reveal the close connection between events in 
Europe and America between certain dates, he will 
be very much discouraged if the text does not supply 
him with a modicum of specific events and exact dates 
for his purpose. Each date is not so important in 
itself, but is one more block by which he is able to 
erect a structure imposing enough to incorporate the 
outstanding idea of these time relationships. 




















A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS AT WORK. 


The photograph conveys a slightly false impression as to the size of the room and the space available. 


It will seat 


comfortably from thirty to thirty-two students, two at each table. With the movable tables any arrangement is possible 


which makes for effective work. 
picture occupies the wall space at the right. 
rollers. 


The room is lighted from the left. 


Another large bulletin board not visible in the 


Above this is a map case accommodating four maps, which are hung on 
These include a Whitbeck-Finch map of the world, a political map of the United States (same series), a black- 


board map of Europe, and one of the world. These maps, like window shades, can be readily removed from the case and 
others substituted, as all roller maps are mounted upon roliers of the same length, and are, therefore, interchangeable. 
A cupboard and three large drawers occupy the space below the two cases shown on the right. 
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Assuming historical accuracy, two main tests should 
be applied to the junior high school textbook in his- 
tory. First, does it supply the child with a vivid 
narrative in which the author seeks at all times to 
preserve the story element, utilizing to the fullest 
extent the dramatic possibilities inherent in his sub- 
ject? Second, does it furnish the necessary detail, 
arranged in the best possible fashion, to facilitate the 
application and use of the problem-solving method? 

Textbooks, unfortunately, are written primarily 
with the object of setting forth all the informational 
material which the child should possess, with little 
regard for the way the material is to be presented 
or apprehended. If history instruction is to consist 
of something other than memoriter exercises, books 
must be written with a clearer conception of the task 
involved in the actual teaching of the subject. Too 
many books relegate all these considerations to the 
teacher’s manual or to exercises at the end of chap- 
ters. These are obviously more or less of an after- 
thought on the part of the author. 

A final word as to the content. If the textbook 
selected be in the field of American history, the nar- 
rative should be rich in that larger background of 
world developments which mean so much to children 
of this age. The logical content at this point, as 
has already been indicated, is either a general world 
survey, with due regard to the American thread run 
ning through it, or American history in a world 
setting. 

Map EQuipMENT. 


It is not possible to stop here even with a minimum 
equipment, if the classroom is really to take on the 
character of a workroom. To stimulate and make 
possible the kind of reconstruction process referred 
to in the discussion of history and. the junior high 
school a modest collection of wall maps and pictures 
must be available. Political and historical maps must 
be at hand so that the child will learn to read and 
interpret these and appreciate the nature and kind 
of information which they convey. Not too many 
maps should be provided which call attention merely 
to shifting boundaries. Historical maps supplying 
social, economic, or racial data will not only draw 
attention to these threads of development, but will 
reveal the possibilities of depicting all sorts of con 
ditions in a geographical setting. The maps used 
with junior high school students should not be clut- 
tered with too many details. They should emphasize 
a few big fundamental changes. Illustrations of 
this type of map are Christian Europe and the Cru- 
sades and the Mongol-Turkish Invasions and East- 
ern Trade Routes in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 
Series and Westward Migration and Internal Im 
provements in the Sanford Series. 

The atlases prepared under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and that 
of the Interior furnish the data for a set of wall 
maps edited by Professor V. C. Finch and known 
as the Finch Economic These cover only 
the United States. The Phillips Maps are the only 
maps published in English which attempt to por- 


Series. 


tray the resources of the various parts of the world 
and the productive and unproductive areas. Certain 
maps of this type are important as supplying the 
necessary links with present-day conditions. ‘They 
explain the influence over the centuries of natural 
resources upon development and upon living condi 
tions. No matter what the content of these grades 
may be the classroom should be equipped with a 
political map of the world and another of the United 
States. Blackboard outline maps should also be at 
hand for demonstration purposes or for exercises in 
which the whole class participate. 

The actual historical maps needed may be illus 
trated by the following list, designed to accompany 
a survey of great world movements since 1600, with 
emphasis upon the part taken by the United States. 
(This represents a minimum equipment.) Such a 
list must be limited to maps which can be used over 
and over again to call up pictures of environmental 
conditions, or to motivate exercises, or to furnish 
important details in the working out of problems: 


Age of Discovery. MM6, W-K-H Series. 


Economic Europe in the Middle Ages. MM4, 
W-K-H Series. 
Reformation and Counter Reformation. MM8, 


W-K-H _ Series. 
Colonial Powers, 1783. MM11, W-K-H Series. 
Colonial Boundaries. No. 4, Sanford Series. 
Westward Migration. No. 11, Sanford Series. 
Napoleonic Empire, 1812. MM13, W-K-H Series. 


Europe After the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
MM14, W-K-H Series. 
Europe After the Great War, 1921. MM17, 


W-K-H Series. 

Internal Improvements. No. 18, Sanford Series. 

Slavery and Territorial Acquisition. No. 23, San 
ford Series. 

Freedom and Slavery. No. 24, Sanford Series. 

Peoples of Europe. MM26, W-K-H Series. 

A good historical atlas should be provided, such 
as those of Shepherd and Dow, for the general Eu 
ropean and world field, and Harpers’ Atlas of Ameri 
can History, edited by Professor D. R. Fox, for the 
United States. It is not often that a junior high 
school class has occasion to use the atlas, especially if 
there are wall maps at hand. If the school is pro 
vided with a good library, there will not be any 
occasion for additional books other than a 
dictionary or two. 


small 


Picture MATERIAL. 

Type pictures large enough to be seen by the 
whole class are a desirable addition to the equip 
ment of the room. These will often furnish the basis 
for exercises by supplying detail and color, and at 
the same time will motivate certain types of work 
The Historical Wall Pictures, in 
color, of various scenes in English history, published 


which belong here. 


by Longmans, and their black-and-white series, illus 
trating English life in the eleventh, twelfth, thir 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, are of con 
venient form and size The col 
lection of Albums Historiques, published by Boivin 


for classroom use. 
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& Cie, Paris, illustrate a type of picture which is 
most useful in the These Albums now 
include such subjects as Louis XI, Henry IV, 
Richelieu, Louis XIV, and Napoleon. The McKin- 
ley Illustrated Topics for Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern History, edited by the writer, and those in 
American History, edited by Dr. A. E. McKinley, 
provide the student with inexpensive copies of useful 
pictorial material. If celluloid picture holders are 
provided similar to those made by Gaylord Brothers, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., these pictures, and even smaller 
ones, may serve the purpose of some of the larger 
wall series. ‘The Lehman wall pictures combine in a 
remarkable way many features of the life and times 
A small collee 
tion of carefully selected stereographs is a desirable 
bit of picture equipment, but their successful use in- 
volves the possession of enough stereoscopes to supply 
each member of the class. Stereographs are particu- 
larly helpful in placing a class in actual contact with 
the geographical setting. 

Thus far little has been said of the materials 
needed by the individual student. There should be 
at hand plenty of paper, of a convenient and prefer 
ably uniform size, outline maps, and graph paper. 
A small supply of colored paper, such as is sold by 
the Milton 
found useful. 


classroom. 


and possess great possibilities of use. 


Bradley or Prang Companies, will be 
A set of scissors should also be pro 
vided if possible. Students may supply some of these 
things. In any case, they should possess sets of 
water-color paints or colored pencils. Even two 
colored pencils will add much in the preparation of 
maps and exercises. 
Tue 

The suecess of much of the work in these grades 
will perhaps depend more upon the environment in 
which it is done than upon the possession, or the 
lack of it, of some of the materials and equipment. 
This has been recognized in planning the newer types 
of school buildings which are to be used by children 
of these grades. ‘These represent more serious at 
tempts than any in the past to create at least a 
physical environment appropriate to the curriculum 
and to the objects which it seeks to realize. It is a 
sad commentary upon classroom practice in the field 
of the social studies that aside from geography so 
little time and thought have devoted to the 
problem of a satisfactory classroom or workroom. 
Here and there throughout the country may be found 
classrooms which show the results of careful plan 
ning, but they are few and far between. 

The accompanying picture of a classroom planned 
and equipped for work of the type described in these 
articles will make clearer some of the points to be 
considered in connection with the physical environ 


WorkKROOM. 


been 


ment. The classroom should be conceived as an 
actual workroom similar in many respects to the 
laboratories so familiar to students of science: The 


movable table, seating two persons, with or without 
a drawer, affords a satisfactory “work bench.”” Com- 
paratively little blackboard space is needed, as this 


will be used primarily for demonstration purposes. 


























































There must needs be plenty of bulletin board space 
for the display of work done and for bringing to- 
gether clippings, pictures, etc., for class use. The 
ability to bulletin a bit of illustrative material brought 
into the class will encourage this type of activity. 
There should always be a generous amount of space 
for recording what is happening in the world today 
through the posting of pictures, cartoons, maps, 
graphs, and similar material. 

Facilities must be provided for map study. This 
may not only involve the use of a single wall map, 
but of a series, from which the student is either to 
make a selection of details or draw certain conclu- 
sions based on comparison. A wall case to house 
the essential maps of a political nature and a series 
of hooks in the moulding, if it is within easy reach, 
will make this possible. If all maps are purchased 
in the folded form and with eyelet holes, which are 
spaced the same distance apart, it will be easy to 
display at a moment’s notice the necessary map ma- 
terial. Large drawers built into the room, deep 
enough to hold these, with a card index to facilitate 
a ready selection, will add much to the comfort with 
which they can be used. The room should be wired 
so that it is not difficult to set up and operate a port- 
able stereopticon or Brayco or Picturol machine. A 
case for keeping such pieces of work as models or 
relief maps, made by the students, will make it easy 
to eliminate some of the time which is wasted because 
these are not ready to hand when wanted. 


BispiioGrRaPHicaL Nore. 


As illustrations of syllabi which have been spe- 
cially prepared for the junior high school, mention 
might be made of Courses in the Social Studies for 
Junior High Schools, prepared by Dr. Bessie L. 
Pierce, of the University of Iowa (Extension Bul- 
letin No. 97, January 1, 1924), and the Connecticut 
Course of Study and Manual of the Social Studies 
for Secondary Schools (1924). These syllabi rep- 
resent attempts to set forth a more or less unified 
program embracing history, geography, and civies. 
As illustrations of textbooks intended to meet the 
junior high school situation, there are Leonard and 
Jacobs’ The Nation’s History (Holt), reviewed in 
Tur Historicat Ovrtook for November, 1924, and 
Marshall, Story of Human Progress (Macmillan). 

Inexpensive picture material in addition to that 
the may from 
the Perry Picture Company, the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel (The University Prints), the Cosmos 
Picture Company, and the Mentor Publishing Com- 


mentioned in article be obtained 


pany. The four map companies which are prepared 
to supply the best historical maps are the A. J. 
Nystrom Company (Webster-Knowlton-Hazen and 
Sanford series), Denoyer-Geppert (Breasted-Hard 
ing and Hart-Bolton series), Rand McNally (West- 
Ex- 
cellent stereographs may be had from the Keystone 
View Company. 

‘Mowat, R. B. New History of Great Britain, Parts 
I-III. Oxford University Press, 1920-22. 


ermann series) and McConnell School Map Co. 
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The Diary of a High School Boy Reveals 
How One Teacher made 
History Concrete 


BY A. C. BROKAW, GRADUATE STUDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


September 5, 1923. 

School again, and about the same old school 
teachers—with one exception. “Twister” Smith be- 
gan by telling us that geometry was lots harder on 
lazy fellows than algebra. He gave us thirty defi- 
nitions and ten laws to learn for tomorrow. I can’t 
see any use for the stupid things and shall not learn 
them if I can help it. Perhaps I can hold the book 
so as to read them out of it without letting Twister 
see it. But he is keen on those things. I wish he 
would get sick. I hate geometry already and I know 
I'll flunk it. Caesar under Miss Brown seems to be 
harder than Latin One was and I forgot an awful lot 
of Latin One during the summer. English under 
“Precisely” Gates seems to be just as dead as ever. I 
used to enjoy reading books until she made me sick of 
the lot of them by teaching me to tear them to pieces 
and chop up sentences in English One. Oh, this high 
school education is a great life. Why can’t “dads” 
and teachers let us study interesting things occasion- 
ally. There are a lot of things I would like to learn, 
but everybody seems precious careful to keep them 
out of high school. Well, with football, basketball, 
and baseball I’ll live through somehow until next 
vacation. 

Then, too, I think History, Ancient and Mediaeval, 
is going to be interesting. The teacher is a beginner 
and does not know how to keep order. Also she is 
small, and so pretty that half of the girls are already 
jealous, and sweeter than any teacher ever is, espe- 
cially after she has taught a year or so. Also she 
can use more big new words than any “darky” I ever 
knew, and I guess that there is no danger that we 
will understand much of what she says. Today she 
talked mostly about getting us interested in history, 
said that history was the recovery of past human 
experiences, etc. I wonder what she meant by saying 
that we could all live over the past if we wanted too. 

Some of us told Mr. James, the scoutmaster, about 
our love for high school studies and he asked each 
of us to keep a diary telling how the work interested 
and helped us. He says that, if we do this, perhaps 
he can use the diaries in getting better courses in 
high school. He is a college graduate, so perhaps 
he can. Here’s hoping. 

September 7th. 

Well, the rest of our work is dead enough, but 
history sure is interesting, especially the teacher. 
We don’t know how she intended to make it inter- 
esting for us; she never got a chance to show us. She 
is too easy and good-natured to really punish us. 
Already her classes are the noisiest in school and 
they are getting gayer every day. For some reason 


“e 


she “slams” the hard workers and they are getting 
mad. Most of us bluff. But, today, when “Encyclo 
paedia” Roberts made a rattling good recitation she 
turned to the rest of us and said: “You people see 
Mr. Roberts has real concrete stuff in his head.”’ 
Most of the class “howled” and she pretended to be 
surprised. Now half of the school is calling poor 
Roberts “‘Bonehead.” Also, she got Jimmy, our 
Armenian refugee, into a rage when she said that we 
would learn to appreciate the Mohammedans. 
Jimmy exploded and she said she meant “appre 
ciate” in the psychological sense. Then she spent 
half an hour trying to explain what she meant by 
“psychological sense” and kept getting deeper in big 
words all the while. Neither Jimmy nor the rest of 
us really understands yet. I’ll bet something more 
will happen tomorrow. 

September 8th. 

Something sure did. The class got so noisy that 
the principal came in and “bawled out” the bunch 
of us, and I think the teacher was included. After 
school, while Bill and I were making up _ back 
geometry in the next room we heard the principal 
telling her that if she could not manage to keep 
better order she had better plan to resign soon. She 
was very calm with him and said that she had been 
trying to win her students by kindness. The principal 
said that students in this school did not know what 
kindness was, mistook it for weakness. Perhaps he 
is right; we certainly have not learned what it is 
from him. After he left, Bill and I thought we could 
hear some one crying in the next room and Bill said 
rather repentantly, “I guess we have not been keep 
ing the Boy Scout laws very well in that class.” 

“Well,” said I, “I guess you would not be anxious 
to have Miss Cole leave and get another teacher like 
the one you had in this course last year, would you?” 

“Gosh, no!” said Bill, “she was a bear and the one 
I had in that course the year before worked our 
heads off making us copy things and outline other 
history books. Neither of them could make me learn 
history, though,” he finished proudly. Bill ought to 
know a lot about history teachers; he has been a 
sophomore for three years straight now. So when 
he agreed that Miss Cole was probably a lesser evil 
than the next teacher would be, we decided that we 
had better get busy helping her hold her job. 

After talking it over, we took the first chance to 
go and sit down under the window of the room in 
which we knew she was still working. 

“Say, John,” said Bill, in a good loud voice, “do 
you remember the series of exams Miss Lansing gave 
us after the gang started to raise Ned in her class?” 
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“Do I,” I answered in the same tone, “why | got 
zero in the first two and five in the third. Say, when 
the bunch learned that she was giving them because 
there was so much disorder, didn’t they quiet down 
in a hurry.” 

“I’ll say they did,” answered Bill. And then, 
hoping our seed had fallen on fertile ground, we 
hurried down to the football field. 

Tonight we told Mr. James, the scoutmaster, the 
whole story. When we came to the concrete incident, 
he nearly split, but later on he grew serious. Before 
the meeting was over the Scouts had decided that 
both their Scout laws and the danger of getting a 
worse history teacher required them to help. 
there were more of them in our class, though. 


I wish 


September 12th. 

Quiz! quiz! quiz! Wow, that teacher can take a 
hint. The marks have been awful, too. Today, 
when she said that she guessed she would not give 
any more exams for quite a while, unless deportment 
got bad again, there was a general sigh of relief, and 
after school Sandy Jones, the football center, re- 
marked, “I reckon one more quiz would just about 
put me off the team, so the next fellow that starts 
anything will have to settle with the team and me.” 
So I think Miss Cole will have a chance to show how 
interesting she can be. 

September 14th. 

I guess no one ever told Miss Cole how to be inter- 
esting to high school students. She does know how 
to use the blackboard though. Today, just as I was 
about to doze off, she drew on the board an outline 
that showed how the old Egyptians run their govern 


ment. I woke up and got it straight for the first 
time. After school Bill and I were talking with her 


and she said that simple diagrams on the blackboard 
not only helped to explain things and to memorize 
them but also were fine for keeping people awake. I 
got red and tried to apologize. Then the teacher 
got “rosy”’ too and explained that she had not seen 
me asleep but had seen five others. 

Then she told a story in such a lively and inter- 
esting way that Bill blurted out: “If you taught in 
as lively a way as that instead of being so cold, none 
of us would go to sleep.” 

Miss Cole answered, “Well, I must be calm and 
scientific or you people would not have a fair idea of 
the situation, would give an unfair amount of your 
interest to one side.” 

“Well,” growled Bill, “fas it is, we don’t give any 
interest to either.””. Then I jabbed him in the ribs 
with my elbow and his ears got red for he saw that 
he had been rude. But Miss Cole only laughed and 
said that he had given her an idea. 

At scout meeting Mr. James told us that Miss Cole 
knew a great deal about history but had never been 
taught much about boys, also that in college she had 
had to talk almost a different language. ‘“‘Well,”’ 
said Bill, “I guess she will have to learn to talk ours 
before she can teach us very well.” 

“Why did not some one in college give her a course 
in boyology? She certainly remarked 
“Encyclopaedia” Roberts. 


needs _ it,” 





“Well, she will learn boys,” said Mr. James. 
September 17th. 

Wow, that history teacher sure has changed. She 
told us so many interesting details about the facts 
mentioned in the lesson that the plain of Shinar 
became a real plain and we could almost see the 
Sumerians and Semites marching across it. She 
spoke with a lot of “pep” and used only a few words * 
that we did not know. I wonder if Mr. James has 
been giving her some hints. He has been calling on 
her very often since he got acquainted. When 
“Question Mark” Davis asked her what the people 
wanted that old plain for anyhow, she had us turn to 
the map and then questioned us and told us about it 
and the people near it until no one could help know- 
ing why they wanted it, and why they tried to get 
it as they did. She read us a part of the Code of 
Hammurapi and a friendly letter written in those 
days and the Assyrians somehow seemed to be almost 
like real people. Later she told us a made-up story 
of some prisoners taken by the Assyrians, of how the 
prisoners saw the kingdom and the life in it, and of 
how finally they escaped. Say, she sure can tell a 
story. She talked so eagerly that you would almost 
think she was living there at the time, everything 
seemed perfectly plain, the people she talked about 
were real people, and things kept happening so fast 
that I got interested and clean forgot to learn the 
three football plays I had intended to get during that 
period. ‘The funny part of it is that I seem now to 
know all about how those old boys fought, took cities, 
treated captives and slaves, lived at home and were 
governed. We asked to have all of our history that 
way. Miss Cole said that there wasn’t time enough 
for that but she gave us the names of a whole bunch 
of historical novels to read. I got two of them 
tonight. 

September 21st. 

Those novels sure are great and they do the hardest 
part of the history for us. We took a trip to a 
museum today but I can’t say I learned much history 
there even if we did have an awfully good time. 
The old spear heads, swords, and daggers, were 
interesting to talk about and we sure would have 
liked to try out some of those bows and slings. Miss 
Cole did not take us through as she had intended 
because the things in the museum were strung out 
most any old way and the officials offered to line 
them up so as to show how different people kept im- 
proving them if she would come again. So we go 
again next week. 

September 24th. 

Today Miss Cole learned that several of the class 
members could draw well and she has persuaded the 
lot of them to make charts for the class. Prizes will 
be given for the best work and the fellows and girls 
are sure keen about it. Miss Cole has even fixed it up 
with the drawing teacher so that she will help and 
give credit for the work. Bill is making a set of 
pictures of soldiers to use in studying the wars be- 
tween Greece and Persia. Each soldier is to repre- 
sent a state or nation and the size is in proportion to 
that of the army of the state or nation. I’m working 
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on the fleets in the same way. We are doing it be- 
cause we want to and it is a lot of fun. Later on we 
are going to maneuver them in the different battles. 
Bill’s learning so much history that I am beginning 
to be afraid he will pass the course in January. 
September 27th. 

Museum trip number two came off today and was 
a great success. The stuff was arranged so that we 
could see how each country had advanced in civiliza- 
tion and so it meant twice as much as it had before. 
Bill says that none of his other history teachers ever 
got that much out of the museum officials. 
September 28th. 

Miss Cole sure is watching us like a hawk to see 
what makes the lessons clear and interesting. She 
keeps adding new tricks to her bag. These days she 
is putting in a lot of personal conversation between 
the kings and generals, etc., as well, as telling stories 
about them. When she made up a conversation today 
between Cyrus and Croesus showing Cyrus’ rage and 
Croesus’ escape, we could fairly see them and you 
can bet we won’t forget it in a hurry. The conversa 
tion method makes things so much more real. I wish 
my other teachers would do some thing of the sort; 
their courses are as dry as dust. 

October 2d. 

Today Miss Cole announced that next Friday there 
would be a “history bee” with the boys on one side 
and the girls on the other. It is to be conducted like 
the old-fashioned spelling bee except that we will 
answer history questions instead of spelling words. 
The girls have been “kidding” us a lot as to how they 
are going to beat us; but a bunch of us are meeting 
tonight to practice up and we will study our old 
heads off first. Bill says that if necessary he will 
break all of his habits and study history an hour 
every night this week. 

October 5th. 

Well, the girls won after all but we will do better 
next time. Anyhow we had all studied enough and 
knew enough so that Miss Cole says she will not need 
to give a quiz yet awhile. Next Tuesday there is to 
be a debate in class as to whether the Athenians or 
the Spartans did more to win the Persian wars. 
Here’s hoping that the Athenians win. 

October 9th. 

Well, they lost. I guess they thought it would be 
easy and did not work much. Anyhow they did not 
know their stuff and the Spartans made monkeys of 
them. But they were really interested and learned a 
lot of history in a painless way. In fact the debate 
was so much of a success that we are going to keep 
on having them now and then. The class selects the 
topics and a class member presides. The English 
teacher has agreed to help and to let good work 
count for her course. Those that don’t like to debate 
and are no good at it are playing that they are Greeks 
or Persians writing letters to friends about the most 
interesting things happening then. The best letters 
are to be read before the class and the crowd seems 
to enjoy writing them. I’m on for a debate next 
Friday as to whether the Greeks should have united 
with the Macedonians in a common state or hung on 


to their separate states so that they could keep on 
quarrelling, but I guess that anyhow I'll take the 
part of Isocrates and write a letter to that old hot 
air artist Demosthenes, telling him that if he does 
not give up that “states rights” stuff and realize that 
“united we stand, divided we fall,” he will never 
come within a hundred miles of being a good Athenian 
and the Persians will keep on being a world menace. 
October 17th. 
Something is wrong. 
pretty face has given 
between them she does 
or history. 


We learn that Miss Cole’s 
her two steady callers and 
not have much time for rest 
No teacher can make history very con 
crete on five hours sleep a night, I guess. Bill says 
it is up to the Boy Scouts and something must be done 
to drive away the surplus beau. Boy Scouts to the 
rescue. 

October 18th. 

Something has been done! The day is won. Bill 
and I decided that since Mr. James, our scoutmaster 
was a fine chap, we should eliminate the other fellow, 
a Mr. Rutgers, who has plenty of money, a handsome 
face, a fiendish temper and rather tough habits. We 
managed to substitute a couple of lively young mice 
for the candy in the box Rutgers was taking over to 
Miss Cole last night. When she opened the candy 
box and the mice popped out, Rutgers lost his temper, 
tried to beat up two boys who live where she rooms, 
and, when he could not catch them, swore like a pirate 


in tones loud enough so she heard him. As a result 
he will not take much more of her time, we guess. 


Say, but that candy was good. 
October 19th. 

The debate is won! Hooray! But, say, Miss Cole 
had got the other side enthusiastic too. I guess that 
now instead of being cold and exact on both sides of 
the questions she tries to be equally enthusiastic on 
both sides as she finds arguments on both. After the 
debate that afraid neither 
realized what great men these old Greeks were and 
then she told us about the countries they lived in and 
the people they lived with, until we saw that by com 
parison there must have been a lot to them after all, 
especially as they did not have the advantages we do. 
She says that she is going to be careful in the future 


she said she was side 


to make sure that we appreciate properly the great 
men we study. Bill says he never thought those old 
Greeks really amounted to much before but that he 
guesses before Miss Cole gets through they will be 
not only real people but real likable people. She 
sure is a marvel at telling stories about old 
fellows. If most people put as much life and feeling 
into it as she does I reckon the crowd would laugh, 
but she puts just enough in and nobody wants to 
laugh. The class is reading a lot of old speeches and 
source material for debate work and of the 
class even read it for the fun of it, saying that now 
that they understand it. It is interesting. 

October 23d. 

Miss Cole started a competition yesterday in find 
ing samples of early Oriental and Grecian art and 
architecture. The class is to be divided 
teams and first, second, and third prize winners are 


those 


some 


into four 
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to be selected. We did not think we would find much 
at first but when we got to hunting around it was 
simply amazing to notice the amount we could find 
just in the school building itself. In the parks and 
public buildings there seems to be lots more of them. 
I had no idea that we 
Greeks especially. 


copied so much from the 
However the teacher is going to 
have some job deciding what to do with some of the 
finds. Shorty Jones has a barber pole listed as a 
piece of Greek statuary. 

October 26th. 

Today Miss Cole proved that there is a difference 
hetween thinking and bluffing. She handed around a 
number of pictures and several models, all bearing 
on Greek life. 

“Are you not going to show us those colored pic 
tures you received last night,” asked Martin. 

“No,” said Miss Cole, “there were so many mis 
takes in them that I decided you people would know 
more history if you did not see them.” 

“But they 
the pictures \ 
never get 


were awfully gay,” said Martin. “Do 
ou show us have to teach us history? I 
much but fun out of them.” 
“Are you about that?” asked Miss Cole. 
“Well, Mary, when vou were looking at that model 
of a Grecian home, what did it make vou think of?” 
“Why,” stammered Mary, “T was wishing I had it 
as a doll house for mv little sister.” 
Our teacher laughed and then started in asking 
How did that house differ from our 
Why did the Greeks build their houses that 
How big was the house? Would a Greek 
be the right kind for us? Why? Would our 
of houses suitable for the Greeks? 


anvthing 


sure 


que stions. 
houses? 
waver 


house 


} ind have heen 


Why? How do the Greeks build houses now? And 
so on. The fellows and girls got interested in see 
ine who could ficure out the answers fastest, and 


before we realized we were doing it we had learned a 
lot of the hardest kind of history in an almost pain 
less way. Bill savs that of all the ancient history 
has ever had, Miss Cole is the first one 
who ever used the pictures to make the history easier. 
Bill has tried a lot of history teachers, too, and tried 
some of them a lot. 

October 26th. 

Miss Cole hunted up a gave us 
some slides today. Fach student had been given a 
slide or two to look up and report on and most of the 
reports were really interesting. 
fine. 


have more slides later. 


teachers he 


stereopticon and 


The pictures were 
Every thing went off smoothly and so we will 
But wouldn’t that class have 
done things in a dark room at the beginning of the 
course. 
November 8th. 

There is work after all. Until 
vesterday Bill and T agreed that there was no “sich 
critter.” Now we have decided that it is only about 


as rare as interesting high school courses or interest 


interesting map 


ing high school teachers. We are really not blaming 
Mr. James says that lots of 
them would like to teach interesting courses if the 


schools would let them. I guess the school au 


the teachers so much. 





thorities have got so used to dead courses that it 
never occurs to them that there might be interesting 
ones. 

Well, our change of opinion as to maps came when 
Miss Cole gave us in order the places where Hannibal 
went and asked us to make a map showing his travels 
and especially his campaigns in Italy. She taught 
us how we could make the maps show a whole lot of 
things if we wanted to and Bill and I intend to make 
big ones showing where and when allies were gained, 
victories were won, etc. We don’t mind drawing 
maps if we can use them for something after they are 
drawn. A worth while map is as good as a puzzle. 
December 4th. 

This morning part of the class asked if they could 
not do some dramatizing in their history work. It 
worked well enough so that we will have it occasion- 
ally from now on. In order to do it well, one has to 
understand the whole situation and fairly live the part. 
Miss Cole savs. But a lot of the crowd think it is 
great sport when you can do it. Day after tomorrow 
we are going to be the Roman Senate and discuss the 
problems of the land. Miss Cole may have one of 
the fellows give us parts of Cicero’s speeches against 
Catiline. 

January 2d. 

Vacation is over and history is worth coming back 
to, anyhow. Miss Cole mixes in pictures, models, 
debates, direct conversations, source ma- 
terials, dramas, etc., until the whole thing seems real 
end nobody even wants to go to sleep. 

January 16th. 

Yesterday we all went to the city with Miss Cole 
to see a big historical exhibit. There were houses 
such as people lived in in different countries from 
the earliest to recent times, and these were furnished 
with suitable furniture and even with attendants 
dressed in the clothes of the time and place. Say, 
it was real, and it meant a lot after we had been 
studying that sort of thing. 

February 13th. 

Bill passed his history in the mid-year exam. He 
nearly fainted when he learned that he got over 
ninety and now he says he was sure he would flunk 
it out of pure force of habit. Good-bye Bill. 
March 20th. 

Rah! rah! rah! Miss Cole! She has arranged 
with the proprietor of our best movie house to have 
a series of historical movies. Next week we have 
Robin Hood, the following week Richard the Lion 
Hearted. We go asa part of our work and we history 
students going in a body get in for half price. Will 
I take history next year! Do I like it! 

April 24th. 

Grief! Our school system is all wrong somehow. 
Miss Cole will not be here next vear. Just after she 
vot all trained for the job she threw it up to marry 
Mr. James. Now goodness only knows what we will 
get next year. But we can’t really be sore at either 
Miss Cole or Mr. James even if “Encyclopaedia” 
Roberts did say he hoped she would make his bread 
“concrete” for him. 


stories, 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR J.MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Economic History. 
Faulkner. Harper 
xv, 721 pp. $3.00. 

“This book is written for the double purpose of pre- 
senting history in economic terms and at the same time of 
adding a textbook to a field as yet but meagerly supplied.” 
Professor Faulkner's volume, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, is the best manual of American economic history 
that has thus far appeared. Of the twenty-seven chapters 
which comprise the volume, seven are devoted to “Colonial 
Beginnings,” nine to “Economic Independence and_ the 
Advance to the Pacific,’ and the remaining eleven to 
“Industrial Expansion and Economic Development.” In 
other words, sixteen chapters, totaling 380 pages, or slightly 
more than half the volume, bring the story down to the 
Civil War. In comparison with other texts dealing with 
the subject the book is characterized by three rather dis- 
tinct features: (1) It is not merely a cataloging of facts 
and figures, for an attempt—on the whole successful—has 
been made to show the relation between economic forces 
and social and political events. (2) Greater and better 
use of graphs and maps, although in some instances these 
are lacking. (3) The bibliographical material at the end of 
each chapter which for pedagogical purposes has been care- 
fully classified into “Notes for Further References” and 
“Selected Readings.” If a list of research topics had been 
appended after each chapter the usefulness of the book as 
a text would undoubtedly have been enhanced. 

All things considered, the first half of the volume is 
superior to the second half. The material is better inte- 
grated and the synthesis more complete. In this respect 
the chapters on the “Westward Movement” (VI, IX) as 
well as the chapter entitled “Social Background of the 
Formative Period” (XV) deserve special mention. Two 
chapters in the second half, “World Trade and the New 
Imperialism” (XXV) and “Recent Economic Tendencies” 
(XXVI), will serve to correct certain erroneous notions 
still held by many Americans. 

Despite its general excellence, the volume is marred by 
certain omissions and inaccuracies. For instance, the state- 
ment that “Gold brought the first English-speaking settlers 
to California” (p. 4) is not true; nor are glaciated soils of 
even fertility (p. 6). The statement that the “serious study 
of the influence of geography upon history was opened by 
H. T. Buckle” (p. 25) is also doubtful. A recent article 
entitled Geography and the Writing of History by Prof. 
H. E. Barnes, published in the Journal of Geography, 
throws light on this point. Exploration and discovery 
were aided not only by the compass and the astrolabe (p. 
27) but by maps or portolani. In discussing the “Motives 
for Colonization” (pp. 35-38), the desire for national eco- 
nomic independence is not sufficiently stressed. Professor 
T. J. Wertenbaker’s Planters of Colonial Virginia is not 
included in the bibliography at the end of Chapter III. 
The failure of many of the Colonial merchants to welcome 
the third boycott (p. 151) was not due entirely to the 
losses sustained by them in the former embargo period, but 
in part to their fear that such support would strengthen 
the non-merchant radicals. James Savery and Dennis 
Papin made their interesting experiments with steam 
toward the end of the seventeenth and not the eighteenth 
century (p. 270). The reason for Calhoun’s support of the 
Tariff of 1816 is not fully stated (p. 304). Not only was 
Calhoun a Nationalist but, at this time, he had some reason 
to believe that the South might become a manufacturing 
section. The discussion of Canals (pp. 317-324) should have 
been accompanied by a map. Likewise some mention of 
penology should have been made in Chapter XV. Not all 


By Harold Underwood 
and Brothers, New York, 1924. 


southern Democrats advocated the annexation of Texas 
(p. 373). It was not so much that “slave labor was too 
ignorant for industrial enterprise” (p. 375) as it was that 


the slave was considered more valuable as an agricultural 
laborer. In discussing the causes of the Civil War (Chap 
ter XVI), slavery is emphasized to the neglect of other 
causes. The failure to list all the principal causes of 
agrarian discontent in the South or to include Prof. A. M 
Arnett’s The Populist Movement in Georgia in the bibli- 
ography of Chapter XIX, seem to indicate that this ad- 
mirable volume has escaped Professor Faulkner’s notice. 
In this same chapter no mention is made of the recent 
growth of the co-operative movement among farmers. 
The statement that under the Plumb Plan labor would have 
“a controlling voice” in the board of directors (p. 577) is 
somewhat questionable. Lastly, some railroad companies 
are at present experimenting with cars propelled by gaso 
line motors (p. 484). 

The book is well indexed and on the whole fairly free 
from typographical errors. Many of the criticisms in this 
review are on minor points and their mere mention should 
not detract from what will undoubtedly prove to be a most 
useful text for college classes. 

Harry J. Carman. 

Columbia University. 


Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774-1789. 
Humphrey. Chipman Law Publishing Co., 
1924. viii, 536 pp. 

As one glances over Professor Humphrey’s substantial 
volume, the first question that presents itself is: Why has 
this never been done before? That so many narratives 
dealing with state making in that era have been published 
and so few general accounts of church making, illustrates 
how disproportionate has been the emphasis on_ political 
man in modern history at the expense of religious man, and, 
by inference, at the expense, too, of man at work and man 
at play. The book is particularly useful in showing the 
scope of the subject, chapters or sections being devoted to 
a dozen different denominations in two stages of evolution 
The first consideration is the attitude of each group 
toward the independence of America from England. There 
is little that is sensationally new in this part of the book, 
but it is extremely useful to have statements on such 
matters as the proportion of independence sentiment within 
the Anglican communion and within the Presbyterian, and 
the extent of persecution of Quakers and Moravians on 
account of their pacifism. The second part which deals 
with the constructive effort of each group toward an 
American organization seems to the reviewer much _ the 
most interesting. The title of the book calls attention to 
the part played by the denominations not only in the inde 
pendence movement but in reflecting and increasing the 
spirit of union and solidarity in America after independ 
ence was achieved. But quite as noticeable a feature wa- 
the intense republicanism which marked the scheme ot 
government of nearly all denominations; and one is im 
pressed also with the wide-spread spirit of tolerance at 
the period, outside of New England. There is also a third 
part, on the state and religion, which gives a conspectus 
of the influence of the denominations upon the development 
of a federal constitution as well as the amount of en- 
couragement or interference which they received from these 
states. 

The author would probably be the last to claim that this 
is the final book upon so large a subject, but he has a right 
to expect that many readers will be stirred to further 
research in the many sections of the field. For instance, 
the chapter on “Separation of Church and State” is devoted 
only to Virginia, whereas the reader may be pardoned for 
some curiosity as to Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
even if he will agree to postpone New England for the nine 
teenth century. Being a general work little has been don 
with local history, though appreciation of the relative social! 


By E. F 
Boston, 
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standing and the special influence of each denomination 
must ultimately rest on such studies. In view of the ex- 
tensive claims of O’Brien and other recent Catholic writers 
there will be much interest in further inquiries as to the 
part played by those of that “denomination.” Some of the 
most thorough scholarship in American religious history is 
now going forward under the hands of such Catholic 
scholars as Peter Guilday. Of course, Professor Hum- 
phrey can file a plea of confession and avoidance: he was 
writing only one book and on only one phase of the general 
subject. He may well be gratified if it stirs others to 
work further. ‘Lhe length of the quotations to accessible 
books and the management of footnote references might 
possibly be criticized. 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Columbia University. 


| 

English Society in the Kighteenth Century as Influenced 

from Oversea, By Jay Barrett Botsford. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1924. 388 pp. $2.50. 

Delightful to a degree rare in doctor’s dissertations is 
Professor Botsford’s book. From wide reading in con- 
temporary sources, he has amassed an imposing array of 
illustrations of the modifications in English social life pro- 
duced by importation of commodities, imitation of foreign 
customs, or, indirectly, by the growth of wealth incidental 
to oversea business enterprise. Free use of happily chosen 
quotation and a style that holds the attention lend interest 
to the story. 

Viewed as a sketch of many aspects of English social 
life in the eighteenth century, the book impresses one as a 
skillful summary. Viewed (perhaps it}should not be) as 
an effort to prove the extent of oversea influence, it leaves 
one somewhat unsatisfied. ‘The feeling may be due to the 
deliberate omission of changes “predominantly economic, 
intellectual or political in character.” The subjects chosen 
for development, ranging from diet, social distinctions, 
moral standards, amusements, and manners, to philanthropy 
are difficult to treat cohesively. At times the author flits 
lightly from theme to theme, holding his subject together by 
the more or less tenuous thread of connection with commerce 
or activity oversea. Occasionally the result seems to verge 
upon the far-fetched, as when from imported coffee is 
traced the coffee-house which in turn is used as the basis 
for accounts of the origin of clubs and also of newspapers 
sufficiently long to distract the attention from the original 
coffee which had formed the link with land oversea. Some- 
thing would have been gained also if an attempt had been 
made to differentiate the types of influence emanating from 
various parts of England’s wide-flung oversea connections 
and to estimate their extent. One illustration may be given 
of the difficulty that sometimes presents itself because of 
the omission of such discrimination. In the discussion of 
evidences of Oriental fashion in English gardening, given 
on pages 108-110, no reference is made to the potent influ- 
ence of French taste upon English gardens of the eighteenth 
eentury. The impression given is that Oriental influence 
has been overemphasized. 

One or two minor slips have been noted. At the bottom 
of page 32, the meaning the phrase “which leave out of 
consideration legitimate trade” is not clear. On page 62, 
appears “a criteria” and on page 124, “Jebediah Strutt” 
should read “Jedediah Strutt.” At the top of page 270, 
it would seem probable that “distant countries” is a mis 
print for “distant counties.” In the discussion of the valu: 
of imports and exports given on pages 32-37, some expla 
nation of the artificial system of valuation used by the 
government would have made easier more accurate inter- 
pretation of the statistics by the reader. 

The criticisms made should not blind one to the success 
with which Professor Botsford has handled an intricate 
subject and an extensive mass of material. A more closely 
argued study might have been more convincing, but it 
would almost certainly have been less readable. Without 


sacrifice of scholarship to vividness, he has given a delight- 
ful glimpse of English life in the eighteenth century, with 
a surprising amount of concrete detail packed into small 





cunipass. Numerous references at the close of every chap- 
ter and a carefully selected and classified bibliography 
covering many types of material furnish the means for 
pursuing any of the many by-paths which he tempts one 
to enter. 
Jupira Brow WILtiAMs. 
Wellesiey College. 

The Great Betrayal. By Edward Hale Bierstadt, with the 
editorial assistance of Helen Davidson Creighton. 
Foreword by Edward Capps. Robert McBride and 
Company, New York, 1924. xvi, 345 pp. $2.50. 

According to the publishers, this book places “Republi- 
can imperialism under fire” and makes the direct — 
that American policy in the Near East has been large 
dictated by oil and other economic interests. Althou 
many of the author’s contentions are gross exaggerations 
or downright inaccuracies—as when he says (p. 175) that 
the Turco-American Treaty of Lausanne was “signed in 
oil”’—there is a measure of truth in his charges. American 
naval officers in the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the 

Aegean have been indiscreet, to say the least; there seems 

to be little justification for the use of destroyers in the 

transportation of salesmen (with their samples), oil pros- 
pectors, and tobacco merchants, or for the transmission by 

Navy wireless of purely commercial despatches. The De- 

partment of State, in the judgment of the reviewer, has 

been entirely too busy with the interests of the American 
petroleum companies in the Near East. It was ungenerous 
of us in a critical situation to withhold for a time the 
balance of the credits due Greece under the Three Power 

Loan of 1918. That we “betrayed” the Greeks and Ar- 

menians at the Peace Conference in 1919 and again at 

Smyrna in 1922 will be affirmed and deplored by many 

honest Americans, and will be denied by many other 

equally honest Americans. In any case, a balanced and 
dispassionate analysis of our Near Eastern policy since 

1919 would be a distinct public service. Unfortunately, 
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Mr. Bierstadt’s book is neither balanced nor dispassionate. 
it is marred by serious inaccuracies, which would take 
pages to list; some of the minor ones—such as the 
description of Constantinople as “a city in Asia Minor” 
(p. 71)—show the author’s hopeless lack of acquaintance 
with the Near East. It is colored by the most absurd 
prejudices, not the least grotesque of which is the attempt 
(p. 154) to link the Vatican with the Turkish policy of 
exterminating the Greek and Armenian populations, “aimed 
to prevent the spread of Protestantism” as well as to rid 
‘Turkey of dissident minorities. 

it appears that the author’s policy is to substitute 
American religious imperialism for American economic 
imperialism in the Near East. He points out that about 
thirty million people in the United States, constituting 
“our great church constituencies,” have contributed “out of 
the public pocket” $50,000,000 for the establishment of 
churches, colleges, schools, hospitals, and asylums, and 
another sum of $86,000,000 for relief of destitute Christian 
minorities—a total “religious and philanthropic investment” 
of $136,000,000. This investment, in the author’s judgment, 
deserves the fullest support and protection of every agency 
of the Government of the United States, including the 
Navy. (See especially pp. 5, 12, 75, 188-200. Although the 
Navy was most active in the Near East in the interest of 
refugees and relief organizations, the author pays it no 
special tribute in this connection.) Certainly, most Ameri- 
cans would prefer to see the Navy and the Department of 
State busying themselves with Robert College and the Near 
East Relief than with the American ‘Tobacco Company and 
Standard Oil. But there is something incongruous as well 
as dangerous in promoting education and philanthropy by 
means of destroyers and dreadnoughts, just as there is 
something precarious and unworthy in vigorous diplomatic 
support of private business interests. Why have imperial- 
ism of any sort, economic or religious? 

Epwarp Meap Ear.e. 
Columbia University. 


The United States Government. By Everett Kimball, 
Professor of Government in Smith College. Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1924. v, 785 pp. $3.60, 

A more perfect abridgment of the two volumes upon 
which this work is based (The National Government of the 
United States, and State and Municipal Government in the 
United States) could hardly be asked. Professor Kimball 
has maintained the proportions of his former volumes 
admirably. His lucid style and logical presentation pre- 
vail throughout. ‘The few typographical errors which 
marred the first volumes have been practically eliminated 
from this, although on page 619, a slip occurs which is 
highly amusing. Professor Kimball is further to be con- 
gratulated for his inclusion of dates with his citation of 
cases. All in all a more admirable execution of the task 
which Professor Kimball set out to do would be most 
difficult to conceive. 

Nevertheless one wonders whether this book, excellent 
as it is, accomplishes what I take it to be the chief purpose 
of a text in American government—namely, the development 
of an accurately informed, thinking, citizenship, cognizant 
of the existence at least of the more important problems 
of political life. Informative the volume is, for within its 
pages are to be found most of the salient facts concerning 
our governmental system. Although some criticism may be 
levied at the lack of realism in Professor Kimball’s treat- 
ment of parties, and although strenuous objection may be 
raised to the complete omission of an analysis of public 
opinion, nevertheless, the volume must be conceded to be a 
well rounded description of our constitutional system. 
More important than the lack of realism which more or less 
pervades the whole book, more serious than its most flagrant 
omission is the fact that to a degree greater than most 
other books in the field the volume is purely and simply 
descriptive. 

Scuuyter C. WALLACE. 


Book Notes 


The History of the United States Post Office to the Year 
1829 (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1924; 190 
pp-, $2.00), by Wesley Everett Kich, which appears as 
volume XXVII of the Harvard Economic Studies, is but 
the beginning of a comprehensive investigation of the his- 
tory and present operations of the United States Post 
Office. Completion of the projected study was prevented 
by the author’s untimely death at Camp Devens in Septem 
ber, 1918. Dr. Rich’s first four chapters, dealing with the 
postal service prior to 1789, add little to the contributions 
made by Mary E. Wolley’s monograph on the Early His- 
tory of the Colonial Post Office and William Smith’s His- 
tory of the Post Office in British North America, 1639- 
1870. The remainder of the volume, however, is rich in 
information concerning both the physical expansion of the 
postal service and the evolution of a governmental policy. 
Here and there in the discussion of troubles connected with 
transmission of mails are instructive side-lights on manners 
and customs, which will be welcomed by students of the 
social history of the United States during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. ‘Throughout the account the 
Post Office is considered as something more than a mere 
fiscal device, or a vast commercial enterprise. It is studied 
as a social force of great magnitude in American life. Per- 
haps more space should have been devoted to the signifi- 
cance of the postal service as a bond of union between the 
older communities along the Atlantic seaboard and the 
settlements that marked the ever westward-moving frontier. 
But that is a matter of opinion. Certainly Dr. Rich’s work 
is a compelling challenge to other competent investigators 
to complete a task so intelligently begun—Joun A. 
Krovut. 


It is the contention of Professor T. J. Wertenbaker in 
The Planters of Colonial Virginia that in the seventeenth 
century the most important element of the Virginia popu- 
lation was a substantial yeomanry continually recruited 
from the indentured servant class, and that slavery which 
rapidly increased and became the chief labor dependence 
of the eighteenth century “worked a profound revolution 
in the social, economic and political life of the colony. It 
practically destroyed the Virginia yeomanry.” ‘The facts 
are carefully compiled and documented and the Kent Roll 
of 1704, on which the author leans heavily, is printed in 
full in an Appendix covering 65 pages; but the author’s 
conclusions rest too much upon inference and fail to take 
account of all the possibilities, although they are very 
suggestive and emphasize facts that are commonly neglected 
in writings on colonial Virginia. (Princeton University 
Press, 260 pp., $2.50.) 


Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period contains 
a collection of contemporary documents, practically all 
hitherto unpublished, selected and arranged with scholarly 
care by Dr. J. F. Jameson for the Colonial Dames of 
America in continuation of their valuable series published 
before the World War. Privateering and piracy, clearly 
distinguished in law, frequently overlapped in practice, anc 
both were of considerable economic importance, as_ the 
former continued to be during the Revolution and the War 
of 1812. The present representative collection of illus 
trative contemporary documents covers all periods from 
1638 to 1763. There is no little “human interest” and even 
a touch of humor here and there. The editor’s numerou 
notes are very helpful. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1923; 


619 pp., $5.00.) 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, by 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, published in 1916, besides being a 
scholarly and well-written college textbook is notable for 
its emphasis upon social history and for its successful 
synthesis of the social and political. A second edition of 
Vol, II (1815-1924) has now appeared, the features ot 
which are the revision of the chapter on international rela 


tions from 1871 to 1914 with special reference to the 
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revelations of the numerous documents made public in the 
post-war period, and a new Part V1, “storm and Stress,” 
150 pages in length, including five new chapters on the 
World War, the beace Conterences, and the revolutions of 
Central and Kastern Europe. ‘Lhis is the best brief narra- 
tive available on subjects. Professor Hayes has 
definite convictions about international reciations, political 
problems, religious matters and other subjects which he not 
infrequently reveals, but he is always moderate in state- 
ment, temperate in spirit, and obviously anxious to be fair. 
He has produced an admirable volume for class use or tor 
general reading (Macmillan Co., New York, 1924; 905 
PP» >+.00, ) 


those 


The handy series of “The World’s Manuals,” brief bui 
scholarly, have been noticed in these columns trom time to 


time. A recent addition is R. Bb, Mowat’s he Huropean 
States System, “a study of international relations,” sketch- 
ing the story from the Peace ol Westphalia to the Out 


break of the World War, with four or five pages on th 


League of Nations. (Oxford University Press, 1923; 90 
pp., 91.00.) 
German Schemes of Colonization Before 156U, by Marcus 


L. Hansen (Smith College Studies in History, vol. ix, Nos. 


i and ii. Northampton, Mass., 1924, 65 pp.). Few chapters 
in the historic ckground of modern imperialism are 
so conspicuously (in English) as the one deal- 
ing with Germ A contribution of the scope 
ot Mr. Hansen onograph, therelore, is signally welcome. 
It is a disappointment, however, to find barely five pages 
devoted to the period prior to 1515, containing, tor example, 
only the brief ummary of the colonial policy of the 
Great Elector. ‘Thus, in spite of its title, the study appears 
to be narrowed to the years from 1515 to 1500, Through- 
out these years, German efforts and failures to establisn 
colonies in the Americas and in the Near East are care- 


incomipit Lé 


lonization. 


fully traced; the work of the emigration societies is 
described; and the official interest in colonization is dis- 
cussed. ‘lo have this information so compactly presented 
and so thoroughly documented will be extremely helpful 
to the student nineteenth century colonialism, It seems 


curious, however, that the author omits any mention ot the 


numerous trad ettlements and economic ventures, those 
important forerunners of colonization, in Africa and in 
the South Seas. ‘The activities of Hamburg and Bremen 


firms, such as Hansing and O’Swald in Kast Africa (1850), 
Woermann in West Africa (1844), and the celebrated 
Godeffroy in Samoa (1857), played no small part in laying 
the foundations of the German colonial empire as it was 
in 1914. Perhaps, had Mr. Hansen considered them, he 
would not have reached the conclusion that “The coloniza- 
tion movement before 1860 is rather a part of the history 
of German emigration than a forerunner of the later 
imperial expansion” (p. 64).—Mary E, Townsenp. 

In the Present State of Germany (Small Maynard & 
Company, Boston, 1924; 107 pp. $1.50), Brigadier 
General J. H. Morgan, formerly a member of the Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control in that country, presents 
with a lengthy introduction a lecture that he delivered in 
November, 1923, at the University of London, The booklet 
uffords a brief and fairly accurate survey of the social, 
political and economic conditions in a land which he has 
studied carefully and which, so far as patriotic considera- 
tions allow, he interprets sympathetically. The jacket 
suggests that the little treatise be “read by everyone inter- 
ested in the Dawes plan of reparation.” ‘The recommenda- 
tion might well be extended to everyone who fancies that 
the peace of the world can be “assured by an eirenicon 
from The Hague or an encyclical from Geneva”; for, 
declares the author, nothing can “ensure it” but “what the 
old Puritans called a ‘change of heart’ in the sons of men” 

German and others, be it said! Students of history who 
base their judgments upon reason and knowledge, rather 
than emotion and heresay, will agree with the British 
officer—W. R. S 


Richmond, lts People and Its Story, by Mrs. Mary New- 
ton Stanard, wife of the Secretary of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, is a well-written, well-illustrated, and very 
entertaining account of a city with a long, colorful, and 
interesting history. Pioneers, planters, statesmen, generals, 
men of letters figure in a graceful story told without sec- 
tional bitterness, beginning at 1607 and running to 1870. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1923; 239 pp., $3.50.) 


The Manors and Historic Homes of the Hudson Valley, 
by Harold D. Eberlein, is the latest addition to the series 
of “Historic Homes,’ and like its predecessors has been 
printed trom type in a limited edition and the type dis- 
tributed. It is handsomely printed in large type and richly 
illustrated, with photogravure frontispiece and 81 pictures 
in doubletone. ‘The Hudson Valley is a region of special 
interest, and Mr. Eberlein’s text is much more than the 
sketch and commentary on pictures that might be expected. 
(here are numerous quotations from contemporary docu- 
ments and much varied information about life and institu- 
tions that are valuable for the reader interested in social 
history. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1924; 325 
pp-, 310.00.) 


Sir John A. R. Marriott has prepared an Introduction 
ior a new edition of his English Political Institutions, first 
published in 1910, and for a limited time the publishers are 
offering this Introduction as a separate pamphlet under 
the title The Constitution in Transition, 1910-1924. This 
is the period of the Parliament Bill of 1911, the War 
Cabinet, the creation of the Cabinet Secretariat and of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, the Representation of the People 
Act of 1918, and other important measures. It is fortunate 
to have available a brief authoritative summary in such 
convenient form, (Oxford University Press, 1924; 40 pp., 
paper, 50 cents.) 
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Voici ia France! by Marguerite Clément and ‘Teresa 
Macirone is an excellent, up-to-date French reader and 
conversation book for intermediate use that is also well 
worth while for the use of classes in history and geog- 
raphy. In simple, colloquial but standard French and 
with numerous tull-page pictures it presents an interesting 
view of France and her life today: “Paris et la Vie des 
Villes, Les aspects, Le travail, Habitudes et plaisirs; and 
La Province et la Campagne, Les aspects, Le travail, 
Cérémonies, habitudes et plaisirs.” The study of modern 
languages would be far more practical and profitable if 
books of this sort were frequently and wisely used. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1924; 287 pp.) 


How the World Grows Smaller, by Daniel J. Beeby and 
Dorothea Beeby, is Book I of a new “Community-Life His- 
tory Series.” In story form it presents in a simple and 
interesting way for children a number of important facts 
and ideas about transportation and communication—city 
streets and country roads, bridges, ships, railroads, rapid 
transit in cities, the telephone, mail, the telegraph, the 
newspaper. ‘The little book is a useful supplementary 
reader for history, geography or civics. (Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., New York, 1924; 293 pp.) 


John G. Neihardt’s stirring narrative poems of western 
life and adventure in the fur trade period, The Song of 
Three Friends and The Song of Hugh Glass, make up a 
little volume recently added to “Ihe Modern Reader’s 
Series” for youthful reading, to which we have previously 
called attention. A large proportion of the school- 
masterish notes and questions might have been omitted to 
advantage, but fortunately it is easy to neglect them when 
using the book. It is a very desirable addition to the 
series. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1924; 336 pp.) 


Vol. Il of A History of Minnesota, by William Watts 
Folwell (Minnesota Historical Society, Saint Paul, 1924; 477 
pp-), traverses the difficult period from 1858 to 1865 on the 
high level of the critical scholarship, fairness, and candor 
established by the first volume. The plan of organization 
shows, however, the strain of increasing complications in 
the affairs of the state. The final chapter, entitled “Glean- 
ings,” brings together miscellaneous topics “which have 
been passed over for the sake of preserving an unbroken 
narrative.” Seventeen other topics are for the same reason 
relegated to an appendix of 100 pages. Of the unbroken 
narrative more than half is devoted to the Sioux outbreak 
and other Indian troubles and a little more than a fifth to 
the part of Minnesota in the Civil War.—H. J. 























An Outline Map 


For every need of History and 
Geography Classes 


WILL BE FOUND 


In the MCKINLEY Series of Geograph- 
ical and Historical Outline Maps, 
Wall and Desk Sizes. 


Write for free samples and price list to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1619 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 














Arapahoe Peak and Glacier, and Tower of Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, 
offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combining summer study 
with recreation Organized hikes and week-end outings in the 
mountains; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile ex- 
cursions to Rocky Mountain National Park and other points of 
scenic interest; two mountain camps maintained for summer 
students; fishing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business Administration, 
Medicine, Engineering. Art Courses given in co-operation with 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments Excellent 
library and laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public lectures 
Strong faculty, including many of the nation’s educators 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


SEND TODAY 


For Complete Information 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. A) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology Graduate Schoo! Bulletin 
NAME 
Street and Number 


City and State 
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CORRECTION 
On page 11 of the January issue of Tue Hisrorican Ovur- 
Loox, in line eight of the second paragraph of the article 
upon “Dynastic Delaware,” the word smallest should be 
tiny, and in the last paragraph of the same article on page 
12, the word Randolf should be Randolph.—Envrror. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
November 27 to December 29, 1924 


Listep By Cuarites A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Adams, Randolph G. A history of the foreign policy of 
the United States. N. Y.: Macmillan, 505 pp. $3.50. 
Beard, Mary R. A short history of the American labor 


movement. N. Y.: Doran, 212 pp. $1.50. 
Meade, George Gordon. The battle of Gettysburg. 
Ambler, Pa.: Author. 109 pp. 50c. 


Parker, Edwin B. America’s part in advancing the ad- 
ministration of international justice. N. Y.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 34 pp. 

Shultz, William J. [and] Rice, S. A.—The Humane move- 
ment in the United States, 1910-1922—Farmers and 
workers in American politics. N. Y.: Longmans. 
$6.50. 

Taylor, Elberta. Stories of Alabama. 
Johnson Pub. Co, 263 pp. S0c. 
Williams, Samuel C. History of the lost state of Franklin. 
Johnson City, Tenn.: Watauga Press. 371 pp. (3 p. 

bibl.) $4.50 


Richmond, Va.: 


ANCIENT WUISTORY 
Harrison, Jane E. Mythology Boston: 
175 pp. (2 p- bibl.) $1.50, 
Myers, Jack, The story of the Jewish people [since Bible 
times] vol. 2. N. Y.: Bloch Pub. Co, 272 pp. $1.10. 
Seltman, C. T. Athens; its history and coinage before the 


Marshall Jones. 


Persian invasion. N. Y.: Macmillan, 271 pp. $14.50. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Breen, Dan. My fight for Irish freedom. N. Y.: Trish 
Ind. Depot, 779 Lexington Ave. 269 pp. $2.00. 
Downing, Clement. A history of the Indian wars. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 236 pp. $2.50. 
Mookerji, Radhakumud. Men and thought in ancient 
India. N. Y.: Macmillan. 211 pp. $2.60, 
Seton-Watson, Robert W., editor. Tudor Studies. N. Y.: 


Longmans. 326 pp. $5.00. 
Thomas, A. H., editor. Calendar of early mayor’s court- 
rolls preserved among the archives of the corporation 


of the city of London at the Guildhall, A. D. 1298- 
1807. N. Y.: Maemillan. 349 pp. $5.00, 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Arnold, Sir Thomas W. The Caliphate. N. Y.: Oxford 


Univ. Press. 224 pp. $3.50. 
Bowman, Florence, and Roper, FE. J. 
west [17th & 18th centuries]. 

pp. (3 p. bibl.) 70c. 
Evans, Austin P. An episode in the struggle for religious 


Traders in east and 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 93 


freedom, the sectaries of Nuremberg, 1524-1528. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 246 pp. (24 p. bibl.) $2.50. 
Mears, Eliot Grinnell. Modern Turkey. N. Y.: Mac- 

millan. 793 pp. (19 p. bibl.) $6.00, 

Southworth, John Van Duyn. What the old world gave 
the new. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iroquois Pub. Co, 182 pp. 
96c. 

Storke, Eugene F. History of Europe; material and Syl- 
labus. Los Angeles, Cal.: Visual Textbook Pub. Co. 
163 pp. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Kraus, Herbert. Germany ifn transition. Chicago: Univ. 


of Chicago Press. 236 pp. $2.00. 
MEDIEVAL. HISTORY 
Guilford, Everard ¥.. Travellers and travelling in the 
Middle Ages. N. Y.: Macmillan. 75 pp. 80c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Borgofio, Luis Barros. The problem of the Pacific and the 
new policies of Bolivia. Balto., Md.: Sun Job Pr. 
Office. 198 pp. 


Foakes-Jackson, Frederick J. The history of the Christian 
Church from the earliest times to A. D, 461. N. Y.: 
Doran, 672 pp. $8.00. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Bigham, Clive. The prime ministers of Britain, 1721-1921. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 397 pp. $5.00. 

Mathew, Arnold Harris. The life and times of Rodrigo 
Borgia Pope Alexander VI. N. Y.: Brentano’s, 413 
pp. $4.50. 

Huntley, Theodore A. The life of John W. Davis. N. Y.: 
Duffield. 311 pp. $2.50. 

Carow, Max. Admiral de Grasse. 
Pub, Co. 256 pp. $2.50. 

Gorgas, Marie D., and Hendrick, Burton J, William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, his life and work. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page. 359 pp. $5.00. 

Richardson, Dorsey. Constitutional doctrines of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Balto., Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 114 pp. 


Boston: Four Seas 


Lewis, Joseph. Lincoln the free thinker, N, Y.: Lincoln 
Pub. Co., 1658 Broadway. 30 pp. 
Maccunn, Florence A. Mary Stuart. N. Y.: Dutton. 


327 pp. $3.00. 

Mahon, Reginald Henry. Mary, Queen of Scots; a study 
of the Lenox narrative in the University Library at 
Cambridge. N. Y.: Macmillan. 154 pp. $4.00. 


Staley, Edgeumbe. The tragedies of the Medici. N. Y.: 
Brentano’s. 251 pp (2 p. bibl.) $4.00. 
toot, Elihu. Men and Policies. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 


vard Univ. Press. 

Wildman, Edwin. 
the revolution. 
bibl.) $2.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Baker-Crothers, Hayes, and Hudnut, R. A. 
Citizenship. N. Y.: Holt. 528 pp. 
$2.75. 

Eddy, Sherwood, and Page, Kirby. 
N. Y.: Doran. 233 pp. $1.50, 

Fisk, Otis Harrison. Germany’s constitutions of 1871 and 
1919. Cincinnati: [Author], 714 Mercantile Lib. 
Bldg. 298 pp. $3.50. 

Holcombe, Arthur N. The political parties of today; a 
study in Republican and Democratic politics. N. Y-: 
Harper. 407 pp. $3.00. 

Spaight, James M. Air power and war rights. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 502 pp. $8.50. 


518 pp. $5.00. 
The founders of America in the days of 
Boston: L. C. Page. 326 pp. (6 p. 


Problems of 
(35 p. bibl.) 


The abolition of War 


Historical Articles in Current 


Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F, Srocx, Pxa.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

These Forty Years. Charles M. Andrews (American His- 

torical Review, January). 
Empire and Commonwealth. E. 
temporary Review, December). 
Growth of International Society. P. J. Noel Baker 
(Economica, November). 
The Juridical Nature of the State. Sir Paul Vinogradoff 

(Michigan Law Review, December). 

The Study of the History of Missions. Kenneth S. Latour- 
ette (International Review of Missions, January). 
The Most Famous Figures in History. Coles Pasha (Nine- 

teenth Century, December). 
The Roman Empire of the Greek Nation. 
(Studies, December), 


Jeffries Davis (Con- 


The 


Michael Tierney 





History Teachers are Elected 


through applications placed by this Agency. The teacher is 
notified and accepts only if position is satisfactory. Write for 
free copy of “Short Stories about Salaries.” 
The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Unity of Western Civilization. IL... P. Jacks (Con 
temporary Review, December). 


The Rise of Normative Judaism, I. George F. Moore 


(Harvard Theological Review, October). To the re 
organization at Jamnia. 

A Retrospect of Free-Trade Doctrine. Sir William Ash 
ley (Economic Journal, December). 

The Attempt to Establish the Eight-Hour Day by Inter 


national Action, II. Herbert Feis (Political Science 


Quarterly, December). 
Some Notes on the Preservation, Moulding and Casting of 


Seals. Hilary Jenkinson (Antiquaries Journal, Octo- 


ber). 


Gibbon and the First Council of Ephesus, II Hilaire 


Belloe (Studies, December). 

Mediaeval Backgrounds of Modern History, I. Charles M 
Jacobs (Lutheran Church Review, October) 

Mercantilism as a Factor in Richelieu’s Policy of National 
Interests. Franklin C. Palm (Political Science Quar 
terly, December). 

Marie-Antoinette and Fersen. E. S. Roscoe (National Re 
view, December). 

Franco-German Frontiers. Charles H. Haskins (Foreign 
Affairs, December). 

Five Years of French Policy in the Near East \uguste 
Gauvain (Foreign Affairs, December 

Egypt, the Sudan and the Nile. Pierre Crabités (Foreign 
Affairs, December). 

Maximilian of Mexico. Theodor von Sosno ky Contempo 
rary Review, December). 

Torres: First Pan-Americanist. R. Dana Skinner (Com 
monweal, December 3d). 

Central America and Her Problems a Century Ago, Sal- 
vator Falla (Pan-American Magazine, November 
Economic Rivalries in Latin America, Juliu Klein 

(Foreign Affairs, December 
YHE BRITISH EMPIRI 

The Development of British Imperialism. Kingsley Martin 
(Economica, November). 

Juridical Control of Legislation in the British Empir 
Herbert A. Smith (Yale Law Journal, January ) 
William the Conqueror and English Law. Edward J, Whit 
(American Law Review, November-December). 
English Judges, 1V. Earl of Birkenhead (Empire Review 

December). Sir Matthew Hale. 

The Conversion of the British Trade-Unions to Politica] 
Action. Carl F. Brand (American Historical Reviex 
January). 

The Building up of the British Museum Collection of Incu 
nabula. A. W. Pollard (Library, December) 

Sir Robert Cotton, a Great Collector. R. C. B. Gardner 
(Chambers’s Journal, December). 

England and France, 1914-1924. Lieut.-Col. H. W. Worsley 
Gough (English Revie Ww, Dece mber ). 

Ireland, One and Divisible. Stephen Gwynn (Foreign 
Affairs, December). 

Irish Land Tenures: Celtic and Foreign, IJ. W. F. Butler 
(Studies, December). 

Gibbon Wakefield and Canada Subsequent to the Durhan 
Mission, 1839-1842 (continued). Ursilla N. Macdonnel! 
(Queen’s Quarterly. October, November, December) 

Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad. Fred 
Landon (Journal of Negro History, January 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Ex-Kaiser’s Denial of War Guilt Answered Robert 
Lansing (Current History, January) 

Notes on the Dardanelles Campaign of 1915, Maj. Sher 
man Miles (Coast Artillery Journal December ). 

The Post-War Jewish Problem. O. de L. (Contemporary 
Review, December). 

The New Balkans Hamilton F. Armstrong (Foreiqn 
Affairs, December 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Navy as an Effective Agency in Diplomac ‘ William 
A. McLaren (Current History, January). 
The Later Career of Coronado Arthur S. Aiton (Ameri 


can Ilistorical Review, January 


The Source of Force’s Tract wet, | Brief Account of the 
Kstablishment of the Colony of Georgia, under Gen. 
James Oglethorpe, February 1, 1733.” Leonard L., 
Mackall (American Historical Review, January). 

he Royal Government in Georgia, 1752-1776 (continued 
Percy S. Flippin (Georgia Historical Quarterly, De 
cember). 

\bigail Adams. Meade Minnigerode (Saturday Evening 
Post, December 2d). 

The Supply of Gunpowder in 1776. Orlando W. Stephen 
son (American Historical Review, January). 

The Leclere Instructions, Carl L. Lokke (Journal of Negre 
History, January). 

Jefferson Out of Harness. Paul Wilstach (American Mer 
cury, January). 

Davy Crockett. Chester T. Crowell (American Mercury 
January). 

Marshall and the Supremacy of the Unwritten Law. J 
Whitla Stinson (Americon Law Review, November 
December). 

Corréa Da Serra. Joseph E. Agan (Pennsylvania Magazin 
of Ilistory and Biography, January). 

The Efforts of the Democratic Societies of the West to 
Open the Navigation of the Mississippi. FE. Merton 
Coulter (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Decem 
ber). 

The Navy at the Battle of New Orleans Maj. Edwin N 
McClellan (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Decem 
ber). 

Myths, Legends, Miracles, and Mysteries Related by th 
First Historians of Florida. J. G. Johnson (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, December). 

Early Frontier Democracy in the First Kentucky Consti 
tution. FE. Merton Coulter (Political Science Quarterly 
December), 


Salem Vessels and Their Vovag (continued George G 
Putnam (Essex Institute Historical Collections. Janu 
ary). 


The Mississippi Valley and the Constitution, 1815-29. Cur 
tis Nettels (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De 
cember). 

The School on Yellow River. Bruce EF. Mahan (Palimpsest 
December). Winnebago school, 1835-1840 

President of the United States for a Single Day. Georg 
H. Haynes (American Iistorical Review, January 
David Atchison. 

Major Lawrence Taliaferro, Indian Agent. Willoughby 
M. Babcock, Jr. (Mississippi Valley Historical Re 
view, December). 

Historic Spots in Wisconsin (continued). William A. Titu 


(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). Aztalan, 
a monument to aboriginal effort. 
Copper Mining in the Early Northwest. Louise P. Kellogg 


(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December 

Early Wisconsin Editors John G. Gregory (Wisconsin 
Waaazine of Historu, December). 

\nti-Slavery Tendencies of the Democratic Party in thi 
Northwest, 1848-50. William O. Lynch (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. December). 

Blockade tunning during the Civil War (continued). 
rancis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute Tlistorical Col 
lections, January). 

An Interpretation of Civil War Finance. James T.. Seller 
(American Historical Review. Januarv). 

Wisconsin Troops at the Defence of Washington in 1861 
Charles O. Paullin (Wisconsin Magazine of History 
December). 


With the Flying Artillery. Charles H. Babbitt (Palimp 


sest, December). Detachment sent against the Sioux, 
September, 1862. 
A Carpet-Bageer in South Carolina. Louis F. Post 


(Journal of Negro History, January). 

A Bov in the White House: Recollections of My Father, 
General Grant, I. Jesse R. Grant (Harper's, Janu 
ary). 

American Rule in Porto Rieo, 1899-1924 Antonio R. Bar 
celo (Current History, January) 


ee 
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Teaching Aids, Syllabi, and Reports in 
History and the Social Studies 


Syllabus of Current International Events, by Grace B. MCCOLL, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. It is packed full of facts needed in classes in current 
affairs. A supplement brings the facts down to July, 1924. Size,4x9 inches. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Problems of Democracy, Study Outline and References for, by RAYMOND R. AMMARELL, 
of Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. For pupils’ and teachers’ use in the Twelfth Grade. This outline is 


similar to that proposed for the New Jersey schools. Size 8% x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. (Can be 
used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Syllabus and Reading References for Early European History, by WILLIAM R. LINGO, 


of Jamestown (N. Y.) High School. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Size 84% x 11 inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. 
(Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Collected Materials for the Study of the Great War, by ALBERT E. MCKINLEY. For 
reference, teachers’ use, and for students in College classes. Size 84% x 11 inches. Price, 80 cents. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the Economic History of the United States, by 
FRED J. GUETTER, South Philadelphia High School for Boys. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. Graph work is 
coming to occupy an important place in classes dealing with economic growth and development. Enlarged 
edition. Size, 8% x ll inches. Price, $1.00 a copy. (Can be used with the McKinley Notebook Covers). 


Outline, Sylabus, and References on English History, by D. 0. WAGNER of Drake University. 


For pupils’ and teachers’ use. This syllabus, originally prepared for college classes in English history, will be found 
serviceable for the upper years of high school as well. Size, 5 x 714 inches. Price, 40 cents a copy. 


Syllabus on the Economic History of American Agriculture, by PRorrssor Louis B. 
SCHMIDT, Iowa State Agricultural College. Revised and enlarged edition. For teachers’ use, and for college students. 


Contains a list of topics and hundreds of specific reading references. Bound in boards, size, 5 x 7% inches. Price, 
$1.50 a copy. 


The History Inquiry: Report of the Director, by Proresson EDGAR DAWSON, Hunter 


College, New York City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 
inches. Price, 25 cents a copy. 


Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by PRorEessorn J. MONTGOMERY 
GAMBRILL, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. For leachers’ use and for students in schools 


of education and normal schools. Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price 20 cents a copy (with reductions for quantity, reaching 
10 cents a copy for 100 or more). 


List of Books for Historical Reading in Schools, by a Joint Committee of History Teachers’ 
Associations, PROFESSOR H. D. Foster, Chairman. 


For teachers’ and librarians’ use. Size, 8x1] inches. 
Price, 20 cents a copy. 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1619 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW HISTORY ATLASES 


In these Atlases are reproduced in full color the celebrated Breasted 
Huth Ancient, Harding European and Hart-Bolton American History 
Wall Maps. They accordingly afford a most comprehensive treatment of 
major developments in each history field, with proper emphasis on the 
economic, industrial, commercial and social phases. 








Each atlas carries a very detailed index. The page size is 814 by 11 | 
inches. Attractively bound in antique paper covers. ‘ 


So inexpensive are these atlases that each pupil may well have bis 
own, for reference while at study. They are exceedingly helpful to teachers 
in preparing lessons away from school, especially where D-& History Wall 
Maps are in use. 


We suggest you order a desk copy of the Complete Atlas, using the 
coupon below. 





No. Net Postpaid 

| Bl6p Breasted Ancient History Atlas, 16 plates. . Se 
H27p Harding European History Atlas, 27 plates......... eo Ay 

A24p Hart American History Atlas, 24 plates.................... 74 

Bii43p_ Breasted-Harding Combined Atlas, 43 plates. ............. 1.25 

BH A67p Breasted-Harding-Hart Complete Atlas, 67 plates 1.83 





are 


ATLAS MAPS LOOSE LEAF 

These loose-leaf maps are in full color and are the same 
as those in the New History Atlases but are printed on 
one side only of the 8!4x11” sheet. List of the maps and 
quantity discounts on request. Any selection may be 
made. Price singly, $0.04 each plus postage. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Prepared by Profes- 
sors Breasted, Huth, 
Harding, Hart and Bol- 
| ton to accompany their 
| OUTLINE MAP SETS ca sg series = we 

. , : aps. se manuals are 

These outline maps correspond to the maps in the New rig spe yr pom 
History Atlases, as to the areas they show. Loose-leaf, junction with the New 
8%x11”, sold in sets only, as follows: am 


N oid History Atlases (reduc- 
Net, per set, postpaic tions of the wall maps, 





























U 

XB Ancient Set, 16 maps............... on RR 4 ) 
XH European Set, 28 maps...................+. : hes color). 
XA American Set, 24 RL  ketttcs Nata iat Siang 900% at | Each manual is tho- 
| ; roly indexed, and con- 

| tains information not 
| THE WORLD REMAPPED ‘hn = 8 elsewhere available in 
D meacoate such convenient form. 
jl An 80-page booklet summariz- | ORE Reed — — 

ing the geographical results of the ert Attractively bound in 
| peace settlements after the Great cloth, 
| War. By R. Baxter Blair. — 
| The third edition is a recent | ite Net Postpaid 
revision and contains a colored ns B100 Breasted Ancient History Manual......... $0.83 
map of central Europe. === H100 Harding European History Manual....... .$0.83 
B91 Per copy, postpaid. ..$0.20 {| L-——_] A100 Hart American History Manual.......... .$0.83 
| tL 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
| 5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I enclose $........, the postpaid price of . 0... 0.06055) ccccccccccccp ccccceese... which send 
| me at once, with information on the items I have checked. (Use stock numbers as given.) 


I am also interested in History 
Maps: 0 Ancient 
0 European O American 


Slated Maps a. 


0 Desk Maps OO Globes 
HO 2-25 























